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WORLD-WIDE EVANGELISM 


Now there were at Antioch, in the church that was there, prophets and 
teachers, Barnabas, and Symeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, 
and Manaen, the foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. And as they 
ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate me Barna- 
bas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. Then when they had 
fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent them away. 


THE AMBITION OF THE EARLY MISSIONARIES 


It was an important moment in the history of the Christian 
church when Barnabas and Saul, soon to be known as Paul and 
Barnabas, set out westward from Antioch. It was not then for 
the first time that Paul had conceived the hope of being himself 
the bearer of the gospel to the Gentiles. This thought had in all 
probability been in his mind almost from the moment of his accept- 
ance of Jesus as the Son of God. But the time had now come when 
he could definitely, and with the support and sympathy of a 
Christian community, enter upon the task. A few years later he 
wrote from Corinth to the Romans that he had fully preached the 
gospel from Jerusalem round about to Illyricum, that is, had 
completed his work in Syria, Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia, .ad 
though temporarily compelled to go to Jerusalem, was looking 
with hope and longing to Rome and Spain. From the point of 
view of that later hour, it is evident that the planting of the gos- 
pel in the centers of population and influence in the Roman empire 
was the task which the two apostles began when they sailed from 
Antioch, and it is scarcely possible to doubt that, in the mind of 
Paul at least, the thought and hope of this achievement were 
already at that time kindled in his heart. It was with a large 
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ambition—in the eyes of Jew, Greek, and Roman, a foolish ambi- 
tion—that the two young apostles crossed the strip of water between 
Syria and Cyprus. But it was ambition that the ultimate outcome 
of their efforts has more than justified. 


THE BASIS OF THIS AMBITION 


If we seek the explanation of this daring ambition and the 
courage to undertake its realization, we find it in three facts. 

The explanation lies first in the broad horizon of Paul’s thought. 
Professor Ramsay has rightly directed our attention to the fact 
that Paul was an imperialist in feeling. He was a Roman citizen, 
and thought not of Jerusalem or of Tarsus, not of Judea or of 
Cilicia, as his country, but of the Roman empire. To him it was 
natural in formulating his plan for the spread of the gospel to 
define its scope in terms of the empire, and to set no limit to it but 
those of the empire. 

The explanation lies, secondly, in the fact that the apostle’s 
experience had led him to leave behind many of the elements of 
the ancient Jewish religion which both to the Jewish particularist, 
and the Jerusalem type of Christian were essential, but which to the 
Greek and the Roman were serious obstacles to their acceptance 
of either Judaism or Christianity. The controversy centered at 
a later time largely around the question of circumcision. But 
before he left Antioch Paul had already settled that question in 
his own mind, and with it had decided the much larger question 
of the authority of ancient statutes in general which were no longer 
conducive to the development of moral and religious life. For him 
new occasions gave rise to new duties, and new experiences eman- 
cipated from old obligations. Old convictions based on ancient 
revelation could never become contemptible, but neither could 
they hold the field or bind the conscience as against new convic- 
tions based on deep and convincing, even though modern, experi- 
ence. Religion is not rites and ceremonies; it is not statutes and 
commands: it is the open mind, and the ready will; it is faith in 
God revealed in Christ, begetting love toward men. Now abide 
faith, hope, and love. All else is but expression of these, and may 
change with changing needs. 
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EDITORIAL 5 


The explanation of the apostle’s ambition is found, in the third 
place, in an intense conviction of the power of the gospel when thus 
reduced to its simple terms. He was not ashamed of the gospel; 
for he was fully persuaded that it was the power of God unto 
salvation for every one that believed. In the laboratory of an 
intense religious experience he had wrought out for himself certain 
fundamental and unshakable convictions. Converted by his 
Damascus vision from a zealous Phariseeism to a firm faith in 
Jesus, from a rigid legalism to a joyous life by the Spirit, he had 
confirmed the new conviction of that crucial hour by years of 
devout faith in Christ bearing fruit in the arduous toil of love, and 
by long observation of the effects of his gospel in the lives of others. 


THE BROAD HORIZON OF MODERN CHRISTIANITY 


Looking out upon our world at the beginning of another new 
year, is it fanciful for us to find a parallel between Paul’s situation 
and ours? Commerce and navigation, the telegraph and the 
cable, the missionary and the world traveler, have given us also 
a wide horizon. Indeed, we have almost reached the limit of 
possibility in this direction. Future generations may reach the 


south pole as this one has reached the north, they may extend 
their explorations, their railways and steamship lines, into terri- 
tory now only imperfectly accessible, they may learn to sail the 
air as now we sail the seas. But no new continents can be dis- 
covered, the earth cannot be enlarged, nor can other planets be 
reached. by steamship or railway. We have practically reached 
the end of the process of enlarging our horizon. 


THE SHORTENING OF ITS CREED 


The progress of biblical and theological science has tended to 
reduce the extent of our theological creed. Much that previous gen- 
erations thought essential we are beginning to learn is not vital, and 
to suspect that insistence upon it hinders the spread of our religion 
among the nations of the earth. Indeed it is becoming constantly 
more evident that many of the things which have been obstacles 
to the acceptance of Christianity by non-Christian peoples are 
hindrances also to its effectiveness at home. The shortening of 
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creed, which Jesus and Paul found so necessary in their day, is 
not less needful in ours. 


THE PARAMOUNT NEED: POSITIVE FAITH 


But what shall we say concerning the third element that gave 
to Paul and Barnabas the courage to enter upon their world- 
horizoned enterprise: intensity of positive conviction? For if 
we are to rank any one of the three grounds of their ambition 
above the other two, it is this that must be reckoned most essen- 
tial. Unfortunately it sometimes happens that the surrender 
of the untrue or the doubtful begets a habit of surrender that 
leaves one without deep or strong convictions, and consequently 
without enthusiasm. It was not so with Paul. It need not be 


so, it must not be so, with this generation. There is ample ground 


for faith in the eternal truths that stand forth only the more clearly 
when they are unencumbered by doctrines that have been super- 
seded by larger truth. There is ample reason in past experience 
and in that of the present for firm conviction and enthusiastic 
devotion to high tasks. With horizon enlarged to its utmost 
limits, with all the nations brought within the field of our vision 
and of our efforts, with clearer light by which to discriminate between 
the basal truths that abide and the temporary expression of this 
truth in relation to passing circumstances and needs, the times 
call for, and the facts warrant, a positive and enthusiastic faith, a 
zealous and at the same time a rational evangelism. 

It is the positive truths that we hold, moreover, that will be 
effective. It was not the armor that David rejected that won 
him his victory; it was the weapon and the strength that he 
retained. It is not the encumbering cloak that the woodman 
throws aside that enables him to fell the mighty tree; it is his 
strong arm and his keen-edged axe. What we have happily freed 
ourselves from, others may need our help to lay aside. But it is 
truth retained, not what is rejected, that nourishes the soul and 
makes strong the arm. Faith in and fellowship with the living 
and true God, revealed through Jesus Christ, and that love for 
our fellow-men which such faith begets—these are positives, not 
negatives, and they are the central elements of the gospel which 
is the power of God unto salvation for Jew and Gentile alike. 
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MODERN BELIEF ABOUT JESUS 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
The University of Chicago 


At a very early date Jesus was given a position in the reverence 
and worship of his followers nearly identical with that of God. 
This attitude was maintained almost constantly and universally 
by succeeding generations of believers, yet it is also true that no 
one scheme of christological doctrine can be said to have domi- 
nated theology from the beginning, and it is probably safe to assume 
that there has never existed, even at any given period, absolute 
uniformity of opinion about Jesus. Among the earliest Christians 
he was interpreted chiefly in terms of Jewish messianic expectations; 
but when the new religion passed over to Greek soil much emphasis 
came to be placed upon metaphysical speculation, the type of 
speculation varying as time advanced to suit ideas current in. 
successive periods of Christian thought. During the course of 
Christianity’s extension and development there has been the 
constant necessity of adjusting christological dogma to the new 
ideas of each new age. 

It is not at all strange, therefore, that we should ask, What can 
we believe about Jesus today? An evaluation of him in terms of 
modern thought is inevitable. Many persons may still be satis- 
fied with some form of traditional Christology, but there are 
others who feel compelled to adopt, in their treatment of religious 
problems, the methods of critical inquiry which they recognize as 
valid for other fields of study and a world-view which harmonizes 
with the data of modern knowledge. If Jesus is to have vital 
significance for their religion, interpretation of him must rest upon 
careful historical research regarding his career and be phrased in 
the language of present-day thought. 

The motive of this effort to understand Jesus anew should not 
be misunderstood. An expression of doubt regarding the validity 
of the older view is sometimes looked upon as an attempt to dis- 
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parage Jesus; but, on the contrary, its real aim is to obtain a more 
adequate means of appreciating his worth. One may question 
whether the first interpreters’ speculations about Jesus can lay 
any stronger claim to finality than can their cosmology, but the 
world has not lost its meaning because it has been newly inter- 
preted—in fact, it has taken on a much larger meaning. If it is 
assumed that Jesus’ chief significance lies in the speculative gar- 
ments which his early followers cast about him then there is danger 
that he lose prestige; but if he is discovered to have had essential 
worth quite apart from their theology the attempt to estimate 
his significance from the standpoint of modern thinking is scarcely 
to be feared. Therefore we may freely question, What can one, 
who critically estimates the historicity of the sources and holds a 
modern scientific world-view, believe about Jesus ? 

We are sometimes asked to state exactly what historical study 
has fixed upon as the pure facts about the earthly Jesus. Can it 
tell us whether he was miraculously born, whether he was really 
God, whether his physical body was raised from the tomb, and 
other questions of a similar character? ‘To answer candidly, the 
historian cannot give a final reply: to inquiries of this sort. He 
can observe the place of these items in the early faith, the probable 
date of their appearance in the literature, and the special theolog- 
ical interest which they were made to serve, but he cannot produce 
a mathematical demonstration either for or against their validity. 
There are two main reasons why he cannot do so. In the first 
place, his earliest sources of information were not given literary 
form until a generation or more after the events, and so the narra- 
tives are liable to be colored by the pious fancy of the primitive 
age. Indeed, if first-hand documents from the Twelve were extant 
one would still need to question whether the vivid imaginations of 
the first believers and their early theological interests had not 
influenced their reports. In the second place, these problems are 
primarily speculative rather than historical; the question of the 
quality of the phenomena is involved, and it cannot be answered 
apart from some metaphysical theory. Nor is a type of historical 
study which is content with determining the content of primitive 
belief sufficient for our purpose. Much of the phraseology and 
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many of the thought-forms of primitive Christianity do not corre- 
spond to modern men’s ideas of what constitutes the highest values 
in our world of thought, therefore they cannot supply the content 
of our belief about Jesus. This is not strange when we remember 
that modern scientific ideas, the evolutionary interpretation of the 
world, the comparative study of religions, and the present complex 
conditions of society must of necessity enter into the making of 
any vital type of modern religious thinking. 

Perhaps thé fundamental difficulty with much of the older 
interpretation is the extent and character of its emphasis upon the 
supernatural. Many now feel that this way of picturing God’s 
relation to human life and history is too mechanical to give a 
religiously adequate estimate of Jesus. According to the newer 
world-view, unprecedented and seemingly extraordinary events in 
history need not be assigned to other-world causes in order to give 
them significance. This world is now far richer in reality than it 
was for the ancients. Then it was barren and narrow and could be 
enriched only from without, while for moderns the enrichment has 
come increasingly from within. In proportion as the conquest of 
the normal has enlarged, confidence in it has increased, and the need 
for the abnormal has gradually disappeared. This is no impoverish- 
ment of the spiritual possibilities of the universe, but it does mean 
the elimination of externalism, freakishness, and arbitrary interven- 
tion in the normal world-order. So it follows that in interpreting 
Jesus, the category of supernaturalism is felt by many to be an 
inadequate way of picturing his worth—not because he has lost 
significance but because the category has done so. This situation 
is seen more definitely, for example, in the use which has been 
made of certain terms to indicate the idea of his deity—terms which 
no longer fitly answer to the conception of deity even when they 
are used of God himself. To be sure, it was inevitable that primi- 
tive thought upon this subject should move in the realm of 
physical relations, employing such ideas as defiance of the course of 
nature, unlimited exercise of the powers of sense, and the like; 
but today more comprehensive and spiritual terms are needed to 
express the idea of God and his relation to men. 

Historical study renders a more practical service for modern 
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needs when it seeks to discover the ground rather than the con- 
tent of the first disciples’ belief. On the one hand Jesus was for 
them the exalted heavenly Messiah worthy of the highest form of in- 
terpretation afforded by the ideas of the time; on the other he was 
a historical individual with whom they had had intimate personal 
association, the memory of which lay behind their later theological 
thinking. Grant that they were often uncritical in their thinking, 
that they often expounded their own ideas rather than his, concede 
the possibility that their story of his infancy was myth, and that 
their belief in his resurrection was illusory, yet a very powerful 
influence must have emanated from their contact with him in order 
to support their strong, bold type of interpretation, and to inspire 
the loyal quality of life which they exemplified. 

It is beyond question that the resurrection faith, however 
attained, was a powerful factor in determining early ideas about 
the earthly Jesus; Jewish messianism doubtless also offered a 
rich store of interpretative material; and probably both of these 
things took precedence in the disciples’ minds over any purely 
historical interest. Yet even in the tradition as it now stands it 
is perfectly clear that neither the anticipation of Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion nor a general belief in his messiahship had occupied a central 
place in his life of fellowship with his disciples. The earliest gospel 
tradition is explicit in stating that the predictions of his resurrec- 
tion fell upon deaf ears; while their belief in his messiahship did not 
take form until near the close of his ministry, and even then it was a 
somewhat faltering hope which quickly vanished under the shadow 
of the cross. We are not to imagine that their memory of the his- 
torical Jesus was in any large measure at first linked with these 
interpretative ideas. That this fact can be seen in the present 
form of the tradition is all the more significant in view of the 
special needs for the framers of the tradition to show that the later 
faith in the risen and exalted Messiah was consonant with the dis- 
ciples’ actual recollections of Jesus. We may believe that the 
feature in his life which made the most abiding impression at the 
time was not any claim of his to official dignity, either for the 
present or for the future, but the strength of his own forceful per- 
sonality; indeed it may be that we shall not go far astray if we 
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think of this as a very essential factor in the genesis of the resur- 
rection faith as well as in stimulating the first Christians’ mes- 
sianic belief. 

The success of the new religious movement was no doubt largely 
due to this force of Jesus’ personality, expressed and perpetuated 
in the work of his disciples. Judas of Gamala, Barcochba, and 
even John the Baptist, seem to have had quite as many adherents 
to preserve their memory as did Jesus, and the circumstances 
which attended them were hardly more adverse than those through 
which he passed; yet their cause failed while his succeeded—a sig- 
nificant testimony to the vital impress his personality left upon 
his disciples. The exceptional manner in which he awakened the 
deeper elements of religious faith gave the new religion a stimulus 
through which it conquered even so stubborn a foe as Saul of 
Tarsus. 

It is natural, therefore, to seek the basal element for present 
belief in a study of the real content of Jesus’ life. In this way the 
perplexities of ecclesiastical dogma may be escaped without sac- 
rificing the essential thing which inspired the creeds and yet some- 
times eluded them. Failure to recognize that the personal relig- 
ious life of Jesus lay at the basis of all genuine interpretation seems 
to have been the weakness of theologians from the beginning. 
While the first disciples were deeply impressed by their association 
with Jesus they were not content merely to tell the story of his life, 
they preferred to set in the foreground their own inferences about 
the meaning of his career; and eventually the efforts of later 
believers to account for the original force of his personality became 
entangled in grave logical difficulties regarding such problems as 
how he could be both truly God and truly man, or how he could 
be God by the side of God himself and yet Christians hold to 
belief in only one God. The creed makers’ efforts to fix the content 
of belief by much definition of phrases may have answered the 
needs of their day, but modern interpretation must go behind the 
dogmas which have gathered about Jesus and at least take its 
starting-point from the aciual content of his earthly life. 

What was there about him that led his associates to esteem him 
as they did? It will be safer to set aside for the moment all accounts 
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of his alleged claims to official dignity and to look at the gospel 
picture of his everyday life and teaching, noting especially those 
items which seem to be preserved without any evidently apologetic 
intent. Many features of his career were too deeply impressed 
upon the disciples’ minds to be eclipsed even by the new faith in 
the exalted Messiah whose earthly career counted for so little 
theologically in comparison with his present heavenly dignity. 
For example, in contrast with the tendency manifest in certain 
portions of the tradition to set him above the ordinary experiences 
of humanity, the gospels preserve a very life-like picture of the 
genuineness of his daily experiences; he grew weary with toil, 
he lacked worldly possessions, he was the victim of scheming 
enemies, and even his spiritual life needed the constant support of 
a prayerful appeal to God. Yet in this lowliness his followers felt 
the peculiar power of his unselfish solicitude for the welfare of 
others. Not only were they led to admire his ideal, but they were 
inspired to cultivate a similar type of life for themselves. 

Again, in recalling the daily relation of master to disciple they 
show another phase of his unique influence upon them. It was 
natural enough for a teacher in those days to have a group of fol- 
lowers, yet the discipleship to which Jesus called men was dis- 
tinctive. The incentive which he held out was not an appeal to 
their self-interest but an opportunity to serve others—by following 
him they were to become fishers of men. Their motives must be 
unselfish, they must aim to make absolute choice of God’s will, 
and to realize for themselves a life of true sonship to God. They 
are to follow God as he did, and this ideal is best attained by 
becoming followers of him inasmuch as he has a peculiarly clear 
vision of the Father’s will. Their memory of this ethical and 
spiritual sanity of their master probably stood the early Christians 
in good stead later, when the ecstatic side of the church’s life 
threatened to become unduly prominent. 

Similarly in the memory of Jesus’ work as teacher they find 
him unique. His hearers were often astonished at his direct 
expression of personal conviction in contrast with the usual method 
of referring to Rabbi So-and-so. He criticized current interpre- 
tations of the law and also passed judgment upon certain things 
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in the law itself: some of its requirements were too lax and some 
were too severe. In the content of his message in general, there 
is the same impression of superiority due to his keen spiritual 
insight. He shocked contemporary religious teachers by announc- 
ing the forgiveness of sins on conditions very different from those 
then generally recognized as valid, he simplified the problem of 
salvation by making a life of spiritual fellowship with God funda- 
mental, and he fixed and at the same time elevated all ideals of 
human conduct by setting up as the supreme test the quality of 
godlikeness. 

In all this the disciples must have felt that Jesus’ superiority 
rested upon the force of his own character. They do not represent 
him as a mere automaton mechanically uttering the divine oracles, 
nor was his message what might be called a mere product of his 
intellectualism, but it had been wrought out in his own spiritual] 
experience and clarified by his sense of constant fellowship with 
God. They also remembered that he wished them to cultivate a 
genuine heart-life. He addressed himself to their inner conscious- 
ness, and the superior character of his own inward motives gave 
special force to his message. 

Notwithstanding the prominence given to miracles in the early 
tradition respecting Jesus, his disciples do not seem to have thought 
of these as the real test of his superiority. They reported that his 
working of wonders was conditioned upon the proper spiritual 
setting: his power was grounded in a life of spiritual union with 
God; there was an occasion when he would not turn stones into 
bread, and there were times when he could not perform any miracles; 
but limitations of this sort were not thought to imply his inferiority 
on such occasions. Indeed, at just these moments of seeming 
failure his superiority appears most distinctly in the clarity of his 
spiritual vision. His right to a unique place was not conditioned 
by his power or lack of power to do mighty works; it was in the 
realm of the spiritual that he chiefly and most truly displayed his 
supremacy. 

This picture of the historical Jesus, preserved in the memory 
of his disciples in spite of their efforts at theological elaboration, 
constitutes a substantial basis for reflection in modern times. It 
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is not strange that his early followers should have ultimately made 
him the object of their worship, or that men today should be 
similarly moved; but we must not lose sight of the fundamental 
fact that his personal religion rather than the religion about him 
is of fundamental importance—he lived religiously and thus 
inspired believers to live similarly. 

What, finally, is to be the content of modern belief about this 
person? If one’s world-view is such that special value attaches 
to alleged happenings lying outside the course of natural law, the 
terminology of the ancient faith may be retained; others may 
resort to the speculative notions of later times, adopting, for exam- 
ple, the Hegelian postulate of the divine idea, thus removing the 
miracle from the physical sphere into the realm of ideas; while 
still others may wish to level all thought of Jesus down to the 
ordinary plane of human experience. Perhaps one world-view 
is as good as another if we are careful not to obscure the real Jesus 
with our efforts to theologize about him. We are disposed to 
_ think it more important to seek in Jesus help for worthy living 

and enlightenment for our thought of God, than to try to frame an 
interpretation of him in the language of any predetermined meta- 
physical theory. Our problem is not to determine the kind of 
Jesus which is demanded by our ideas of God, but to attain the 
vision of God which our knowledge of Jesus makes possible. 

From this standpoint his worth lies primarily in the content of 
his life, as history discloses his superior personal efficiency in the 
spiritual sphere. He has usually been, and one may venture to 
think he always will be, measured by the degree in which he aids 
men in their struggle for salvation; and since we may be unable 
now to make the external element central in our thought of salva- 
tion, some forms in which his worth was formerly phrased may 
have to be set aside; nevertheless the power of his personality 
and message continues to be a mighty inspiration prompting 
modern men to the worthiest spiritual attainments and encourag- 
ing them to realize in their own lives a genuine experience of God. 
In this respect he is now, as he always has begn, the great Savior. 

This spirit of his life has been felt continually and broadly 
wherever his memory has been preserved. The high standards of 
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righteousness maintained by Christians today, their emphasis 
upon brotherly love, the control of noble ideals in their lives, are 
a heritage from him. The theoretical question of whether these 
things would have been realized without him, however answered, 
does not alter the fact that thousands have found the inspiration 
which comes from him their mainstay in the struggles of life. 
Many today are repeating the experiences of the past in this 
respect, and even the twentieth century with all its inventive skill 
can scarcely hope to furnish a better agency for the propagation 
of righteousness and personal piety. ‘True, Jesus was not the first 
to admire virtue nor the first to preach righteousness. Before 
his day the marble statue of goodness had been unveiled and its 
graceful proportions admired; but he succeeded as other artists 
had not in putting a throbbing heart within that marble breast, 
thus infusing it with the warmth of real life. He gave a personal 
demonstration of the possibilities of noble attainment by showing 
that trustful fellowship with the Father enabled one to live the life 
of personal purity, to maintain the optimistic spirit, to cherish the 
attitude of brotherly kindness and social service. 

If one could peer into the secret of believers’ lives from age to 
age perhaps he would find that much of the credit interpreters 
have taken to themselves for presenting Jesus effectively to men 
has been quite secondary in comparison with the winning power 
of his life. It has recently been said, speaking about the first 
believers, ‘““Jesus lived on not only in the dogma but also in the 
ethics of his community, and their quiet walk in imitation of him 
had perhaps even more attracting power than the preaching about 
the crucified and risen one.’”’ Something of the same might be 
truly said of any age in the history of the faith. The power of 
Christianity is in its life, the lives of believers lived in likeness to 
and under the inspiration of the life of Jesus. 

Thus understood, modern belief must center about Jesus’ 
career as a religious personality. The divine interpreted in terms 
of life comes to vivid expression in his vital consciousness of unhin- 
dered fellowship with God and in his devotion to the welfare of 
humanity. This will mean to many persons in modern times a 
more significant appreciation of his worth for religious thought 
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than would be possible on the basis of any amount of miracle or 
metaphysical dualism which the oriental imagination or the 
ancient Greek philosophy was capable of inventing. He is no 
longer merely the embodiment of a metaphysical idea, a statue set 
on the pedestal of Jewish history and serving chiefly as an object for 
the obeisance of humanity; he represents deity not statically but 
dynamically, and so is to every age a call of God to living men. 
His life and his words summon all men to a service in which their 
supreme aim will be to learn and to do the will of God in serving 
their own day and generation. 

We can imagine someone exclaiming, ‘‘They have taken away 
my Lord and I know not where they have laid him.” As the 
women at the tomb were vainly yet anxiously seeking the living 
among the dead, so it frequently happens that seekers after truth 
experience a shock when they find their former ideas transformed 
into new shapes at first hardly recognizable. But if the new con- 
serve the values of the old, the transformation may ultimately 
prove a blessing notwithstanding the inconvenience of a temporary 
disturbance of thought. The first disciples passed through dark 
hours of agonizing experience before their new faith in the living 
Lord emerged, but it proved to be a new power in their lives ena- 
bling them to retain the estimate of Jesus which their personal con- 
tact with him had inspired. Indeed, when the limitations imposed 
by the earthly relationship were removed the disciples were able 
to paint their picture of his worth with far bolder strokes than had 
formerly been possible. The changes in christological dogma which 
have come about from time to time in the history of doctrine some- 
times cost believers pain, yet changes were necessary if Christian 
thought of Jesus was to maintain its place of supremacy. 

New types of interpretation seem to have proved adequate 
just in so far as they preserved the vital content of the older views 
and at the same time answered the thought-demands of their own 
day. Today we recognize that the older metaphysics, in terms of 
which Jesus has usually been interpreted, is unsatisfactory to many 
persons. To meet this situation we strive to go behind all former 
christological theories to the historical Jesus and, with our knowl- 
edge of his life as a basis, to estimate his significance in the light 
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of spiritual rather than external relations. It will doubtless be 
conceded that this method is in harmony with certain phases of 
modern thought, but still it may be asked, Does it conserve those 
elements which made the older Christology valuable and effective ? 

At the basis of all past interpretation of Jesus lie two ideas to 
which chief worth has been attached: in him we find the ideal for 
human life, and we also have in him the concrete embodiment of 
our highest thought of God. These values have been formally 
expressed in the doctrine of his perfect humanity on the one hand 
and his absolute deity on the other. All christological speculation 
has described its orbit about these two foci. 

No one is likely to doubt that the first of these underlying 
values is preserved by the modern method. Surely nothing could 
bring out more emphatically Jesus’ worth as an ideal for our life 
than the effort to fix attention upon his earthly career. In fact, 
modern needs are not satisfied with a merely objective contempla- 
tion of his career, or a parrot-like imitation of his action; the 
present calls for men who have not only seen Jesus standing in a 
niche of the past but who see him beckoning them on to the real- 
ization of the noblest attainments in the modern world of action. 
For them Jesus is more than a pattern to be copied, he is a demon- 
stration of spiritual power to be felt today by those who have 
received the unction of his spirit. | 

Can it be said that we have also conserved the second of these 
main values? As already indicated, the doctrinal form by which 
it has usually been expressed presupposes a metaphysical theory 
now become for many modern minds obsolete and unworkable. 
According to its representation, God impinged upon the universe 
from without, he projected himself into human history, he expressed 
his love for men by a semi-legal transaction making salvation 
possible; in short, the more external features of Jesus’ career are 
coupled with current notions about the Deity to form a concrete 
setting for these notions. Thus the thought of God in his relation 
to the world—and this at all times is probably the most vital item 
of such thought—seemed more real when it could be supposed to 
have its personification in Jesus. Without question, this phase 
of Jesus’ value for the religious experience of that age had to be 
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estimated in this currency if estimated at all; and just in so far 
as we today find greatest satisfaction in thinking of God in terms 
of externalism, shall we still need to picture Jesus in this way if he 
is to have worth for our thought of God. 

But the converse is also true. One who feels that his most 
vital experience of the unseen can be adequately pictured only in 
terms of the spiritual will find most help for his thought of God 
from meditation upon the spiritual content of Jesus’ life. In 
Jesus’ loyal service for humanity one finds the incarnation of divine 
love; in his religious life the reality and power of spiritual com- 
munion with the unseen comes to vivid expression; both in his teach- 
ing and in his conduct the divine will for us stands out clearly; 
in brief, Jesus so clarifies and deepens our consciousness of spirit- 
ual realities when we come into close touch with his life that he 
‘becomes for us our most valuable aid to a better vision of God. 
Above all, he helps us to realize the meaning of genuine fellowship 
with the unseen—the most valuable relationship in terms of which 
our knowledge of God can be estimated. Thus we find in the life 
of the earthly Jesus the ideal for life today and the embodiment 
of those ideas which constitute our highest thought of God. 


fi 


CAN THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CANONICAL AND 
NON-CANONICAL WRITINGS BE MAINTAINED ?! 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


Such a question as this has a formidable aspect to many devout 
souls today. It seems to be striking at the very center of our 
faith in God’s revelation; and a negative answer is dreaded because 
it would be generally interpreted to mean that we must abandon 
all belief in the unique value and authority of Christianity. It 
is well, therefore, at the outset to emphasize the fact that the 
question is proposed not in any spirit of wanton destructiveness, 
but simply because developments in theological scholarship dur- 
ing the past century or more have made it imperative to face the 
issue. One has only to read the popular treatises to discover that 
serious modifications have been made by conservative thinkers in 
the conception of the nature of the Bible. There is in most of 
these discussions a commendable reluctance to lower in any way 
the valuation of those Scriptures which for centuries have fed the 
life of the church. Nevertheless, concessions are freely made today 
which would have appalled our fathers. It seems proper, there- 
fore, to take account of stock, and to determine just what we can 
truthfully say concerning the distinction between canonical and 
non-canonical writings. 

It may be of value to remind ourselves that this is only one 
aspect of a larger question. Any religion in the course of its 
development establishes certain writings or rituals or localities 
in which the presence of God is believed to be more directly acces- 
sible than elsewhere. It frequently happens that criticism arising 
from either religious or scientific considerations compels a modi- 
fication of theory in regard to the exact nature of these special 
objects of religious reverence. Disturbing as the necessity for 

* A paper read before the twenty-eighth annual session of the Baptist Congress 
held at Augusta, Ga., Nov. 8-10, 1910, slightly modified. 
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readjustment may appear at first, that view of the matter which 
eventually proves itself least vulnerable to the weapons of a legiti- 
mate criticism is also the most serviceable for religious faith. As 
examples of questions which are similar in import to the one which 
forms the subject of this paper, we may mention the doctrines of 
the infallible church, of the sacramental efficacy of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, and the theory of priestly ordination. Can 
the distinction be maintained between the church and other human 
organizations? There are multitudes of Protestants who feel 
that in a more human and democratic view of the organization 
of the followers of Christ there is a religious as well as a logical 
gain. Is there no difference between the bread and wine which 
the priest has blessed and the ordinary bread and wine used for 
secular purposes? There are those who feel that in abolishing 
the distinction involved in the doctrine of transubstantiation, a 
genuine advance is made in the understanding and the practice 
of true religion. Is there no essential difference between the 
ordained minister and the layman? Has the layman just as good 
a right to utter decisions in ecclesiastical matters as has the man 
upon whose head have been placed the ordaining hands of the 
clergy ? Again, there are many who feel that the abolition of the 
distinction is of real advantage to the cause of religion. 

It is worth while to remind ourselves of these other instances 
of the fundamental question, in order to reassure ourselves. It 
is quite possible that a failure to maintain the distinction between 
canonical and non-canonical writings might eventuate in the 
establishment of a religious faith which later generations would 
regard as more valuable than the one which their forefathers were 
so reluctant to modify or abandon. When church and sacra- 
ments and clergy cease to be valued because of their essential 
‘divine rights,” it is not a serious step to the more democratic 
view of the Bible. At any rate, a doctrine which is based on the 
facts is better than a doctrine which is obliged to explain away 
troublesome facts. Our attempt, then, will be reverently to ask 
the question whether, in view of the data at our disposal, we can 
maintain the distinction between canonical and non-canonical 
writings. 
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But just what is ¢he distinction? Any thing can be distin- 
guished somehow from other things. If not, they would be 
identical. Since the writings contained in the Bible are not 
identical with those outside the Canon, it follows that some sort 
of a distinction can be made. But just what is it that we can say 
of the biblical writings which we cannot say of others? It will 
perhaps clear the ground if we take up the significant theories 
of theologians on this point and inquire whether, in the light of the 
facts, these theories can stand. 

It is not necessary in this discussion to review the history of 
the formation of the Canon of Scripture. Every one knows that 
while the majority of our present biblical books came to be uni- 
versally accepted as divinely inspired, there were some whose 
character did not compel unanimous approval. A few of these 
doubtful books, such as Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, 
II Peter, Jude, and II and III John, have come into the standard 
Canon of Scripture. Others, such as the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Clementine epistles 
have been excluded from our Protestant Canon. The interesting 
point to be observed in the history of the discussions concerning 
the doubtful books is the fact that while the idea of a collection of 
divinely inspired Scriptures was indubitably held, it was impossible 
to say with certainty just where the line should be drawn between 
inspired and uninspired writings. As a matter of fact, the exact 
determination of the Canon of Scripture was never a burning issue 
until after the Reformation. The early church was conscious of 
possessing in the apostles and prophets a source of authority which 
we today do not find in any living men. The traditions of Christ’s 
life and work were communicated orally as well as in writing. 
Thus there was no exclusive dependence upon a definite collection 
of writings. When, during the second century, Christianity 
became Catholic in spirit, the guidance of the church constituted 
the foundation of faith. It was only when Luther denied the 
authority of the church and appealed to the Word of God alone that 
there was felt to be any pressing need for defining the exact list 
of authoritative books. In answer to this demand of the Lutheran 
Reformation, we have the test established by Catholicism in the 
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decrees of the Council of Trent, and the doctrine of the inner tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit established by Luther and Calvin. 

The Catholic theory can be dismissed here with a word. It 
declares that the voice of the church decides which writings were 
given by inspiration. The church has been the faithful custodian 
of the doctrines of Christ and the apostles, and thus can tell us 
just what books were divinely approved.? Catholicism thus has 
a perfectly definite distinction between canonical and non-canoni- 
cal writings. One class has received from the church the needed 
label; the other has not. This decision is final; for human judg- 
ments cannot be allowed to modify the divine pronouncements of 
the church. If one agrees to the major premise of the capacity 
of the church thus to decide questions, this distinction will doubt- 
less seem satisfactory. But for one who denies that major premise, 
it seems like an arbitrary way of settling so important a matter. 

Luther proposed a practical test. He was primarily interested 
in the promotion of a vigorous life of justifying faith; his main 
concern was to discover the sources of such faith. He did not 
clearly distinguish between the idea of an original inspiration on 
the part of the writer of a scriptural book and its present power to 
inspire faith in God. The distinction which he actually had in 
mind was between those writings which have the power to bring 
to men the assurance of forgiveness through Christ and those 
which have no such power. In the application of this test, he 
uttered his famous dictum concerning the “strawy”’ character of 
the Epistle of James. His fundamental interest was the practical 
one of testing the legitimacy of a writing to be called Word of 
God by asking whether it actually did utter the forgiving message 
of God to the soul. But he never applied this test minutely or 
critically. Indeed, he was convinced that the Scriptures, as a 
whole, actually speak to men with divine compelling power. 

Calvin elaborated this same practical test into his famous doc- 
trine of the inner testimony of the Spirit. 

As God alone is a sufficient witness of himself in his own Word, so also 


the Word will never gain credit.in the hearts of men till it be confirmed by 
the internal testimony of the Spirit. .... Therefore, being divinely illu- 


2 Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, Session 4. 
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mined by the Spirit, we believe the divine original of the Scripture, not from 
our own judgment or that of other men, but we esteem the certainty that we 
have received it from God’s own mouth by the ministry of men to be superior 
to that of any human judgment, and equal to that of an intuitive perception 
of God himself in it. 


But here again, Calvin was more concerned to show that the 
Bible has actual power to convince men without need of appealing 
to the authority of the church than he was to apply the test which 
he proposed to both canonical and non-canonical literature. 
Indeed, the reformation test as thus formulated by Luther and 
Calvin has never been actually used as a critical principle by 
theologians. 

Indeed, it immediately becomes evident that the application of 
this test proposed by Calvin would eliminate the existing distinc- 
tion between canonical and non-canonical writings more com- 
pletely than would the most radical conclusions of biblical criti- 
cism. Does the Book of Leviticus speak to modern Christians 
with real authority? Does any one try to put it into practice ? 
For the promotion of your sense of genuine communion with God 
would you prefer the Book of Esther to Pilgrim’s Progress? If 
you exclude allegorical interpretation and face the actual message 
of the Song of Songs, does it surpass Thomas 4 Kempis’ Jmitation 
of Christ in power to assure you of the reality of God’s presence ? 
If we attempt to say that in all parts of the Bible we have the 
Word of God in a unique sense, we are led into hopeless sophistry 
in order to maintain our position. Let me quote a sentence from 
a noted defender of biblical authority as an example of this ‘‘con- 
fusion worse confounded.” Says this theologian in discussing 
the imprecatory Psalms: “While the record of what is said is 
correct and exact, that which is recorded as being said may not in 
itself be right; “but it is God’s word that man said it, though what 
man was recorded as saying may not be God’s Word.’ This 
seems to mean that in some portions of the Bible we have a real 
revelation from God to the souls of men; while in other parts we 
have true accounts, indeed, but they maybe accounts of evil. 


3 Institutes, Book I, chap. vii. 
4R. A. Torrey, Difficulties and Alleged Errors and Contradictions in the Bible, p. 72. 
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The fundamental difference which remains, then, between the Bible 
and other literature is the assertion that in the Bible we always 
have historically accurate statements, while in other literature we 
cannot be sure. So far as the practical use of the Bible is con- 
cerned, however, we have to distinguish between religious truth 
and religious error in the Bible no less than in other literature. 
Just what advantage, then, comes from alleged historical accuracy 
in such a case it is hard to see. 

In short, the essentially religious distinction proposed by the 
Reformers fails to establish any clear dividing line between the 
biblical writings and those of alleged secular origin. In the Bible, 
as in other literature, the devout reader finds many utterances, 
indeed, which appeal to him with such power that he is lifted into 
communion with God. He also finds statements which perplex 
him, or which even arouse his protest. The imprecatory Psalms 
could hardly find their way into a modern hymnbook. On the 
other hand, one feels no sense of incongruity between the Pauline 
Epistles and the Confessions of Augustine. The facts simply do 
not warrant that distinction which Calvin tried to establish on 
the basis of the inner testimony of the Spirit. 

What about other tests which have been suggested? Can we, 
for example, say that the Bible is infallible, while other books are 
fallible? Nothing is more noticeable than the gradual disappear- 
ance of that word “‘infallible’” from present-day theologies. It 
is freely admitted by practically everyone today that the writers 
of the Bible shared the imperfect scientific and historical ideas of 
their age. The attempt is sometimes made to distinguish between 
the secular and the theological aspects of biblical teaching, and to 
maintain the infallibility of the latter even when recognizing the 
limitations of the former. But critical study is making impossible 
even this distinction. To mention but one example: the theology 
of most of the New Testament writers is unquestionably mille- 
narian. Is this theology infallible? The conviction is steadily 
growing among biblical scholars that the eschatological beliefs of 
the first century belong to the transient aspects of Christian his- 
tory. We must, then, recognize limitations in the theological 
thinking of the biblical writers. But this means that we have 
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abolished the last distinction implied in the word ‘‘infallible.”’ 
If we may judge from present tendencies, the word itself will soon 
be obsolete in theology. 

As to the other external marks by which the unique authority 
of Scripture has been established, these too are faring ill in the 
march of scholarship. As we come to know the literary history 
of the books of the Bible, it becomes more and more apparent that 
the traditional beliefs do not rest upon the facts. Indeed, com- 
paratively few of the books of the Bible make any claim to have 
been composed either by special inspiration or by any method 
other than that in common use at the time. The historical books 
of the Old Testament are frankly compiled from older sources, 
and the differing points of view of these sources are preserved for 
us side by side with all their inconsistencies. It is safe to say that 
if we did not begin with the notion of a special inspiration of the 
biblical authors, we should never dream of attributing to the 
authors of the books of Samuel and Kings, for example, any 
unusual equipment for their task beyond that possessed by any 
devout believer in the religious value of the history of his people. 
On inductive grounds why should we deny special inspiration to 
the Shepherd of Hermas and affirm it in the case of the Book of 
Acts or the Epistle of James ? 

In short, those distinctions which theologians have asserted to 
exist between the Bible and other books simply do not exist. 
We cannot call the Bible infallible, and all other books fallible. 
We cannot hold that the Bible is composed exclusively of books 
written by authorized prophets and apostles; for evidence for this 
is totally lacking in many instances. Some of the books of both 
the Old and the New Testament are of unknown origin. On the 
other hand, if the lost epistles of Paul were to be found, would 
they now be put into the Canon? Certainly not. But if they 
were known to be authentic, it is safe to say that every biblical 
scholar in Christendom would use them exactly as he uses the 
canonical epistles. As a matter of fact, except for the somewhat 
arbitrary decisions of ecclesiastical councils, the Christian church 
has never been able to draw a definite line between canonical and 
non-canonical writings. The not inconsiderable number of “doubt- 
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ful’? books on the border line is witness to this fact. Nowhere is 
the state of the case more guilelessly put than by Canon Sanday 
in his article on the Bible in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 


and Ethics. Says he: 


If we were to try to sum up in a single word the common property which 
runs through the whole Bible, and which, broadly speaking, may be said to 
distinguish it from other literature of the kind, we might say that it consists 


in the peculiar energy and intensity of the God-consciousness apparent in the 
writers. A general term like this will perhaps best embrace the different 


modes and degrees in which this consciousness manifests itself. It is true 
that in some of the books there is such a shading away of degree that it may 
be questioned whether those particular books are rightly included in the 
Canon, just as there are so many analogous phenomena in some books outside 


the Canon as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly excluded from it. 
It cannot be claimed that the judgment of the Jewish and Christian churches 
is infallible. All that we can say is that it is sufficiently near for practical 
purposes. 


Dr. Sanday is trying to preserve the old distinction, but is 
compelled by the facts to acknowledge that it cannot be done in 
any absolute fashion. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the Canon 
of Scripture is adequate even for practical purposes. Nothing is 
more conspicuous in our modern methods of studying the Bible 
than to “get the historical background” for the understanding of 
a biblical message. Do we realize to what a large extent we are 
dependent on non-canonical sources for our acquaintance with this 
historical background? What a revolution in our knowledge of 
the religion of Israel has come from the frank and free use of non- 
canonical sources to supplement and to correct the representation 
given in the Old Testament! Every fragment of writing which 
has been preserved in the period between the Maccabaean uprising 


‘and the days of Jesus is eagerly treasured and positively employed 


to help us understand the consciousness and the teaching of Jesus. 
One need only glance over our Sunday-school quarterlies to see 
to what an extent the non-canonical material is employed to help 


‘in expounding the Scriptures. It is simply impossible for us to 


understand the Bible itself rightly unless we study with equal care 
non-biblical sources. 
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What distinction, then, can we make between the Bible and 
other literature ? 


Simply this: As the Jewish community came to feel the neces- 
sity of preserving for its own edification and for the religious 
education of succeeding generations the historical sources of its 
national faith, it selected those books which have passed into 


the Canon of the Old Testament. In the second century the 
Christian community, obeying a similar impulse, selected from the 
religious books which were known to represent the true spirit of 


Christianity those which constitute the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment. These two collections have been used by the Christian 


church for centuries as the fundamental basis of education and of 


personal faith. They have thus become so inwrought into the 
sentiments and the practice of our religious life as to have a per- 
manent place in our esteem. So far as I can judge, there is no 
desire on the part of this age, nor is there likely to be any desire 
in the future, that the word “Bible” should stand for anything 
except just this collection of religious writings which has come to 
stand by itself. As a historical fact, conditioning centuries of 
Christian thinking, and to a greater or less degree affecting our 
own attitude toward religion, the distinction between canonical 
and non-canonical writings simply exists. 

Moreover, apart from the few “‘doubtful” writings, there is no 
question that these collections represent the very best extant 
records of the religion of the Bible. To distinguish such classical 
expressions of religious faith from those of less originality is a 
proceeding not without its value. In every realm of human learn- 
ing, such a selection of the best must be made, either by natural 
growth or by artificial means, for the benefit of those who have 
neither the time nor the ability to master all of the material for 
themselves. The Bible will always stand as an example of the 
survival of the fittest in the realm of religion. 

But paradoxical as it sounds, the reason why our modern age 
is willing to leave unrevised the traditional distinction between 
the Bible and other literature is simply because we have ceased to 
make any crucial use of the distinction. The truth is that our 
interest has shifted from the documents of the Bible to the life 
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which produced those documents and which they in turn produce. 
The facts with which we are really concerned are the religious 
achievements of the people of Israel, the life and teachings of 
Jesus, and the triumphant faith of his disciples. We want to come 
close to that wonderful development of religious faith which gave 
to the western world its beliefs and institutions. We really do 
not care whether the information about that religion comes from 
the Bible itself or from ovher sources. Anything which serves to 
make us better acquainted with the prophets of Israel and their 
message, anything which makes Jesus more real to us, anything 
which enables us better to enter into the aspirations and convic- 
tions of the apostolic age we eagerly welcome. We have entirely 
ceased to make any practical use of the distinction between 
canonical and non-canonical books. But this change of sentiment 
has come because we are intensely interested to know more about 
the religion which produced the Bible, so that we may more intelli- 
gently interpret it in the service of present life. . 
The religious faith which has been built into our occidental 
civilization and which is a matter of vital concern to us all, owes 
its origin to two great creative epochs—to the work of the great 
prophets of Israel and to the life and teaching of Jesus and of his 
early disciples. This is not to disparage the tremendous signifi- 
cance of such men as Augustine and Luther. But these men 
were conscious of trying to purify and restore a religion which had 
its inspiration in the past. The prophets of Israel and Jesus made 
religion to consist in an immediate experience of the living God. 
There was an originality, a creative daring, a universality in what 
they did which compels men since them to become their disciples. 
There is nothing, so far as we know, in the entire history of religion 


_ so significant as this religion of the Bible. It is this which we 


treasure above e!]. Without it our spiritual life would be poor 
indeed. 

Now the religious literature preserved in the Bible contains 
the most important extant material for a knowledge of this great 
transforming spiritual achievement of humanity. As a matter of 
fact, if we were to lose the books of the Bible, there is nothing in 
all the world to replace them. They will always be our primary 
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sources for an understanding of the great creative origins of that 
faith which we believe is destined to conquer the world. But this 
very sense of the supreme importance of the biblical faith has led 
us to a keen sense of the fragmentary nature of the information 
preserved in these books. What gaps there are in the history! 
How much more we should like to know about the religion of the 
Jews after the passing of the great prophets! If we could obtain 
a full account of the childhood and the private life of Jesus, would 
it not be of inestimable value to us? The disregard of the older 
distinction between canonical and non-canonical books has come 
partially, indeed, from a recognition of the falsity of theories which 
have been held concerning the nature of the Bible. But it too 
often escapes attention that the barriers have been thrown down 
because of a deeper desire to know the real power of the biblical 
faith. It is for this reason that we are dissatisfied to limit our- 
selves to what the Bible tells us if there are other sources which 
may amplify our knowledge. It is because we recognize that the 
utterances of the Bible constitute only a portion—admittedly the 
most important which we possess, but still only a portion—of the 
manifestation of the power of God in the life of men, that we are 
eager to cherish every other utterance which helps us to under- 
stand the nature of that magnificent faith. The freer attitude of 
the modern theologian toward the Bible is thus not for the destruc- 
tion, but for the fulfilment of the religion of the Bible. 
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A STUDY OF JOHN 1:29-34 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN WILLARD ROBINSON, PH.D. 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago 


29. On the morrow he seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold, 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world! 30. This is he of 
whom I said, After me cometh a man who is become before me: for he was 
before me. 31. And I knew him not: but that he should be made manifest 
to Israel, for this cause came I baptizing in water. 32. And John bare wit- 
ness, saying, I have beheld the Spirit descending as a dove out of heaven; and 
it abode upon him. 33. And I knew him not; but he that sent me to baptize 
in water, he said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descend- 
ing, and abiding upon him, the same is he that baptizeth in the Holy Spirit. 
34. And I have seen, and have borne witness that this is the Son of God. 


John, like all the other gospels, begins by introducing the 
Baptist. In this gospel, however, the Baptist is not the great 
human leader, but the witness, sent from on high, who realizes 
from the beginning his subordinate place. In 1:29-34 we have 
his positive testimony to Jesus, following directly upon his negative 
testimony (vss. 19-29) in regard to himself. Let us look first at 
the verses in detail, then at the paragraph as a whole. 

Vs. 29, “Behold, the Lamb of God:” The word “‘behold”’ or 
‘see’? makes the picture more vivid. The frequent references 
in this gospel to seeing, looking, or beholding mark it as being, in 
distinction from the Synoptics, the visual gospel. Observe in 
this passage the words, “‘made manifest,” in vs. 31, and ‘‘I have 
beheld,” in vs. 32. The phrase, “The Lamb of God,” is an echo of 
Isa. 53:7 (cf. Acts 8:32). The Passover also is in mind, and the 
expression reflects, still further, the conception already popular 
with John’s public, of the humble and lowly character of Jesus. 
Just what conception of the sacrificial nature of Christ’s death was 
in the mind of the Baptist or of the evangelist or of early Christians 
in general is a question needing detached and detailed investiga- 
tion. The article by Professor George F. Moore on ‘‘Sacrifice’’ in 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica is an important contribution to this 
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study. But it is to be borne in mind that the early Christians 
were not immediately concerned with the abstract Anselmic 
problem, “‘How can a righteous God forgive sins without detri- 
ment to his justice or his moral government?” They had a much 
more pressing and vital situation to meet. They must under- 
stand and account for the shameful death of Jesus, the Messiah. 
That was their problem. The solution they found, as expressed 
by John, was, in common with the general character of this gospel, 
pictorial. It is not enough to say that scarcely ever in the Old 
Testament sacrificial codes is a lamb mentioned in direct connec- 
tion with sins; for even if the references were more frequent and 
even if the theological connection were really there, such passages 
would still afford no vivid picture. In the suffering Servant of 
Isa. 53, on the other hand, John not only found the “lamb” and 
the ‘‘sin” in every verse, but found them blended into one sur- 
passing picture, which his picture-gospel could not fail to paint 
anew. And this ancient picture solved the then present problem. 
Therefore John exhibited it anew, and the picture spoke to his 
readers; and by being connected with Jesus said of him: ‘‘He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed. . . . . He was oppressed, yet when he was 
afflicted he opened not his mouth; as a lamb that is led to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep that before its shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth.” We must here think, further, not only 
of Jesus’ death, but of all which Jesus himself said about sheep 
in his public teaching. As his disciples, for example, were to be 
like sheep among wolves, so Jesus was pre-eminent in embodying 
the grandeur of guilelessness and natural simplicity. 

‘“Taketh away the sin of the world” is to be understood in the 
light of I John 3:5, 6, which tells us that in Christ we no 
longer sin, for we enter into fellowship with Christ who is free from 
sin, and abide in that fellowship. The conception of “‘bearing”’ 
our sins is also included in the etymological meaning of aipov, 
“All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned everyone 
to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all.” 
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Vs. 30, “‘For he was before me,” probably refers to the pre- 
existence of Jesus. In these and the following verses the most 
‘important point to be noticed historically is the fact that we have 
here traces of a polemic against the sect of John the Baptist (cf. 
* Acts 18:25) which we know existed in considerable force even 
into the second century. Our evangelist has noted with even 
more clearness than the synoptists the Baptist’s own testimony: 
He (Jesus) is utterly and entirely before me (vs. 30). My work 
is subordinate and secondary to his (vs. 31). My divine mission 
declared I should be secondary (vs. 33). My place is merely to 
bear witness (vss. 32, 34). Compare especially the preceding 
paragraph (vss. 19-29) in which the Baptist answers again and 
again “‘I am not” the coming One. 

Vs. 32, ‘‘As a dove.” In the synoptic gospels it is Jesus who 
sees the dove. Here the dove is seen by John. It makes the 
picture more real to have John’s objective testimony that he also 
saw it. Much that is in the nature of a quickly taken photograph 
in the synoptic Gospels, becomes in John a finished painting. 

Vs. 33, “‘Baptize in [or, with] water.” The repeated reference to 
water baptism (vss. 26, 31) has a polemic connection. The bap- 
tism with the Holy Spirit is to be understood in the light of Paul’s 
thought of the Holy Spirit. ‘If we live by the Spirit, by the 
Spirit let us also walk.” John also thinks, as he writes these 
words of the Baptist, of that Pentecostal scene when the disciples 
‘‘were all filled with the Holy Spirit.”’ 

Vs. 34, ‘‘Son of God.” To understand the meaning of this 
~ term for the first readers of our gospel we again look to Paul and 
his conception of the sonship of believers to God. Christ was the 
Son who brought that sonship into the world and made it possible 
for men to become sons of God. Historically its use in connec- 
tion with the Messiah took its rise from such ideas as are expressed 
in II Sam. 7:13, 14, ‘‘He shall build a house for my name and I 
will establish the throne of his kingdom. I will be his father, and 
he shall be my Son.” It is impossible in this brief article even to 
suggest the wide use of the term “‘Son of God” in Jewish and early - 
Christian literature (see Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, s.v. ‘Son of 
God”). Though not in the Old Testament distinctively a title 
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for the Messiah, the use of it in Pss. 2 and 89 might easily become 
the occasion of its application to the Messiah. When Jesus spoke 
of himself as the Son this would readily, though not necessarily, 
be understood as implying his messiahship. It is not the equiva- 
lent of “Messiah,”’ but denotes a moral and spiritual relationship * 
by which Jesus is the direct representative of God in the world. 
“The Son can do nothing of himself but what he seeth the Father 
doing, for what things soever he doeth, these the Son also doeth 
in like manner” (John 5:19). 

Looking at this paragraph as a whole it is important to bear 
in mind the general character of the gospel. What we call the 
gospel of John is not a Fourth gospel in the same sense in which 
the previous three are gospels. It is not ‘‘another of the same.” 
They are biographies. It is a picture or series of pictures. To 
harmonize them with it or it with them topographically and 
chronologically is beside the mark. One may harmonize the first 
three among themselves if he thinks it worth while. But who 
can so cut up a picture as to interline the pieces with the story 
they glorify ? 

Nor can a picture be appreciated with one’s face at the canvas. 
It is not enough to say that DuBceuf’s “Prodigal Son” was not 
another version of the parable, or that the “Sixtine Madonna” 
is not another account of the divine motherhood; but we must 
also add that, as is actually done with such paintings, it must be 
placed in a room by itself with the spectator seated at a proper 
distance from the portrayal. For the Fourth Gospel does not 
“trace accurately” the course of all things in Jesus’ life in order 
that any Theophilus may possess an account of them characterized 
by itemized certainty. But it was written—one might almost say 
painted—that the man who believed—one might almost say 
saw—should have life. 

Not that the Fourth Gospel is to be gazed at with a blank and 
dreamy mind. It is to be examined as a masterpiece in painting 
is examined, not with the yardstick or with instruments of pre- 
- cision, but with the artist’s long brooding over every line and 
stroke of beauty, grace, and power, and with that occasional 
standing-back which allows the strokes to dissolve and blend into 
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a living whole which seems to forget its own home on the canvas 
and approach and enter and possess the contemplating soul. 

I have said all this in order to indicate the peculiar and proper 
organ with which to read the present verses. That organ is the 
spiritual eye. Many a devout soul has read it so and filled his 
soul with its wealth of meaning; while at the same time, if ques- 
tioned about his vision, would answer in the dialect of history or 


SHEPHERDS CROSSING THE JORDAN 


biography. Yet ‘“‘he baptized him”’ is not here. There fs no 
direct assertion of the baptism: of Jesus in these verses. To say 
this may be startling, so powerfully does a true picture seem to 
assert the facts out of which its creation has arisen. But it is 
true. It was a great artist who painted one bird singing and 
tilting on a single bough of a tree in such an attitude that everyone 
knew that its mate and its nest were back there inside the foliage, 
and with such effect that a child came away saying he had seen a 
painting of a bird with its nést in a tree, though only the solitary 
warbler was really painted. There is here no picture of Jesus 
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in the water, and yet we are sure we have the seen the baptism 
itself. It is common enough and true enough to say that the 
Fourth Gospel assumes the Synoptic Gospels, but we need to go 
further and to say that the Fourth Gospel reminds us that we 
have read the synoptists or, to put it still more strongly, makes 


us feel their facts behind its pictures and feel them so strongly 
that again and again we think that it actually states them even 
where it really does not. 

Nor must we be beguiled into leaving our attitude of beholding 
a picture and betaking ourselves to floating down a stream of 
logic or philosophy. This caution is made needful by certain 
expressions in our passage. The phrase “Lamb of God” is apt 
to recall expiatory and vicarious theories, the phrase ‘‘Son of 
God,” philosophic conceptions of the Trinity, or of some eternal 
procession from the Father. However true and helpful such 
procedures of systematic thinking may be, we must in reading the 
Fourth Gospel vigorously and rigorously and resolutely preserve 
the attitude of beholding. John’s picture does indeed maintain 
the closest intimacy with Paul’s logic. But it is unhistorical to 
translate the picture into the logic. We have been too fond of 
saying that there are two things in the New Testament—the evan- 
gelistic biographies and the Pauline doctrines. It would be wiser 
and truer, even to the chronology of the writings themselves, to 
say that there are not two things but three: first, the synoptic 
reports of the daily life of the Son of Man; secondly, the apostolic 
doctrines of the spiritual Christ no longer known after the flesh; 
and thirdly, the return to the concrete again in the Fourth Gospel. 
This last concrete renewal pictures the spiritual or Pauline Christ 
living out during his ministry the spiritual side of his life; and the 
vital question is not how accurate the precise human details of the 
picture may be but whether we see the spiritual portrayal which 
the details are used to paint. 

The fact that the Fourth Gospel brings us into close communion 
with the inmost heart of Christ is its glory, as its stained pages in 
the believer’s Bible clearly show. It is the popular gospel because 
it gives in the form of pictures, not outward doings so much as the 
deepest soul of Jesus. The ordinary visitor does not see the full 
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depth of meaning in the Sixtine Madonna. But he sees its main 
outstanding thought because it is a picture. The depth of it 
may come later or may not, but meanwhile the man has seen much. 
And if anyone should insist that the synoptists also paint us pic- 


tures of Christ, the reply is ready: There are painters and painters. 


One copies faithfully the external features and details of his sub- 
ject. Another 
poring on a face 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and color of a mind and life 


Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest. 


Thus John’s pictures are the highest and truest appreciation of 
Christ. To see them we must not be in the uncertain mood of one 
who feels persuaded of the truth of certain propositions on vicarious 
sacrifice nor even of one who believes in the divinity of Christ 
or even of one who has an honest personal faith in him. These 
processes are important, but in religion the great and final thing 


a human soul must do is to see. The man who reads our passage 
best is 


One in whom persuasion and belief 
Have ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition. 


Such a state of passionate intuition John had reached. And as if 
with the very cry of the Baptist he himself cries in this passage 
not ‘This is the true Petrine or Pauline doctrine of a divine lamb 
without spot or blemish offered once for all for the sin of mankind,” 
but ‘‘ Behold, the lamb of God’’; and again, not ‘‘This man has 
been proven and declared to be the eternal Son,” but ‘‘See, asI 
have seen, and bear witness that this is the Son of God.” 

If then we try to paint the picture John saw we have no easy 
task before us. It will not do to portray the gaunt and sinewy 
forerunner pointing out Jesus and seeming to say, ‘‘ Behold, the 
lamb of God” and to add in, as best we may, the details set forth 
in the remaining verses. That would be like a true Romanist 
painting the mother of Christ as she appeared in actual life rather 
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than as the Sixtine Madonna. But rather as in Madonna pictures 
cherub forms and faces seem to make the very atmosphere, so the 
associations of these verses must somehow be suggested, for the 
picture after all is a spiritual one and can be painted only upon the 
shifting canvas of the soul. It is really Jesus who is in the fore- 
ground. And coming into atmospheric form about him are images 


IN THE PLAIN OF THE JORDAN 


from the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah—outlines of a lamb led to 
the slaughter woven in with dim figures of transgressing multi- 
tudes (vs. 29). Behind this central foreground figure which ‘‘is 
become before”’ the forerunner is the lesser figure of the Baptist 
himself touched with a suggestion of spiritual passing and fading 
out such as artists sometimes actually impart to figures whose 
vanishing they wish to indicate (vs. 30). Off at the right of the 
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canvas is a shadowy Jordan and a shadowy John baptizing repent- 
ant throngs; and even as he baptizes a far-off look is in his eyes, 
and his raised hand points at the great Christ and his own dimin- 
ishing self in the foreground, even as old artists with spiritual per- 
ception would paint upon the same canvas a picture of Christ 
upon the cross, and then in a dim background a multitude with 
palms and hosannas around another figure of the Christ which 
points with profound suggestion to the figure on the cross (vs. 31). 
But upon the particular individual whom the shadowy John is 
baptizing at this pictured moment is resting, with wings barely 
folded, a dove-like form. One must not go closer to examine it 
for fear it might lose its outlines in the threads and pigments of the 
canvas; and yet about it, dimmer still, are faint forms of winged 
things brooding over a tossing primeval chaos or hovering over 
the receding waters that reveal a newly-emerging and _ purified 
earth (vs. 32). The space on the left of the picture is given over 
to the yet unfeatured future. One can see, nevertheless, clear 
suggestions of the morning light shining upon the many-colored 
garments of a newly-gathered crowd in the streets of Jerusalem. 
There are many nationalities among them, yet all seem to be hear- 
ing the same universal story from a few men upon whose glowing 
brows seem to linger tongues of linguistic fire, as if to symbolize 
the spirit with which they have been baptized for their great 
utterance (vs. 33). And underneath the whole picture in the 
words of the Baptist, expressing the thought of the evangelist, is 
the legend, ‘‘ This is the Son of God.” 
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THE POLYTHEISM OF GEN., CHAP. 1 


Rev. A. E. WHATHAM 
Louisville, Ky. 


Describing the character of the record of the Creation contained 
in the first chapter of Genesis, Professor Bennett tells us that it is 
“the last of many editions of an ancient Semitic story, its priestly 
writer having purged it of its polytheistic superstition and made 
it a noble and simple declaration of the making of all things by 
God, who is one, holy, and benevolent.’* In like manner Pro- 
fessor Zimmern refers to “‘the strictly monotheistic tone . . . . that 
pervades the whole chapter”’;? while Professor Sayce alludes to 
its “devout” and “uncompromising monotheism.’ Finally 
Hommel, referring especially to the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
asserts that “the Bible exhibits nothing but the purest monotheism.’’ 

That in contrast to ‘‘the exuberant and grotesque polytheism” 
of the Babylonian cosmogony, the Book of Genesis may be said to 
open with “‘a sublime and dignified narrative’’s’ is undoubtedly 
true, and from this standpoint we are prepared to accept Pro- 
fessor Bennett’s view of Gen., chap. 1; but whether we have here 
a narrative written from the position of an uncompromising mono- 
theism, as all these writers contend, is a doubtful matter, and, as 
we are about to show, one which is made even more so by the 
further statements of these same writers. 

Professor Sayce thinks that the “us” in Gen. 1:26; 3:22; 
11:7, refers to a polytheistic document which lay before the Hebrew 
writer; while in his earlier work he had referred to this ‘‘us’”’ 
as constituting one of the traces of a persistent polytheism among 
the bulk of the people which were left upon ‘‘the language and 


Genesis, 35. 

? Babylonian and Hebrew Tradition, 7. 

3 Higher Criticism, 71. 5 Driver, 2, 30. 

4 Ancient Hebrew Tradition, 308. 6 Expository Times, VII, No. 7. 
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possibly the thoughts of the enlightened few.’ Professor Zimmern 
sees here a reference to the conception of other divine beings which 
was a relic of the early polytheistic foundation of the Hebrew 
story. Professor Bennett thinks that the meaning of this ‘‘us” 
is definitely determined by Isa. 6:1, 2, where Yahweh is described 
as surrounded by his heavenly court.2 Professor Davidson 
acknowledges that ‘‘the language is obscure,”’ although he gives 
the explanation of Professor Bennett as that ‘‘of most expositors.”’”? 
Professor Driver, however, rejects this on the ground that “it would 
make the angels take part in the creation of man, which... . 
is not probable,’’’ and he therefore, with MacLean, sees here “‘a 
plural of majesty.” But, as Professor Wade points out, this 
interpretation ‘will not explain Gen. 3:22,’ which indeed is 
practically conceded by Driver himself, who explains the phrase 
here ‘‘as one of us”’ as indicating that man ‘‘has become like one 
of the class of divine beings to which Jehovah also belongs.” 
Indeed, as he further admits, it is to this class of beings that the 
serpent refers in Gen. 3:5, where the phrase ‘‘as God”’ signifies, 
and should be so rendered, “as gods”” (RVm), thus harmonizing 
with the phrase ‘‘sons of God”’ in Gen. 6:2, which should there also 
be rendered ‘‘sons of gods.’”’ Professor Driver unreservedly admits 
that in Gen. 6:1~4 we have ‘“‘an ancient Hebrew legend... . 
a piece of ‘unassimilated mythology,’”’ adding, ‘‘as a rule the 
Hebrew narrators stripped off the mythological coloring of the 
pieces of folklore which they record, but in the present instance 
it is still discernible.”"* Now if we have here a piece of pure 
mythology, similar to the classical myths which record the marriages 
between the gods and mortals,’* in other words, a polytheistic 
narrative, we are fully justified in seeing in Gen. 1:26 an allusion 
to a polytheistic conception of deity. In fact, when compared with 


7 Higher Criticism, 84, 85. 

8 Tbid., 8, 37. 10 Theology of the Old Testament, 129. 
9 Genesis, 85. Genesis, 14. 

Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. “God.” 

13 The Book of Genesis, 210. 

™4 Genesis, 45, 50, 82, 83; cf. Charles, Enoch, 62 n; Davidson, Job, 6. 

1s Professor Bennett, ibid., 133. 
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Gen. 3:5, 22, this is the only possible conclusion. So examined, 
with all the associated facts considered, Gen., chap. 1, is seen to be 
a narrative not of a devout monotheist, jealous for the recognition 
of the essential oneness of deity, but of a henotheist not yet fully 
evolved from the polytheistic thought underlying such a belief. 
Thus in the ‘‘us” of Gen., Chaps. 1-11, we have a definite reference 
to divine beings upon whom the title gods, or sons of gods, is 
unreservedly bestowed, a more correct term than that of “‘angels”’ 
given them in II Pet. 2:4, and Jude, vs. 6. Notwithstanding 
therefore the assertion of many scholars that Gen., chap. 1, was 
written at a very late period by a Hebrew scribe anxiously striving 
from.the standpoint of a strict and devout monotheist to bestow 
a thorough and exhaustive treatment on all aspects of his subject,”® 
the evidence we have even so far produced shows that such an 
opinion is absolutely without warrant. And here we are supported 
by the last scholar who has written on this subject. Professor 
Toffteen, referring to the phrase in Gen. 1:26, “‘Let us make man 
in our image,” describes it as plainly polytheistic “implying a 
recognition of more than one God.” ‘“‘Gen., chap. 1,’’ he adds, 
“uses Elohim in a polytheistic sense.” Finally he concludes 
touching the date of the document “‘P,” which includes the first 
and much of the rest of the first eleven chapters of Genesis, that it 
belongs to ‘‘a very early date, most probably to about the time of 
Samuel, Saul, and David.’’? Owing therefore to the polytheistic 
thought so plainly exhibited in Gen., chap. 1, this chapter must 
have been written before a pure monotheism was first taught in 
Israel, that is, before the eighth century at least, which brings us 
now to consider the polytheism of the Hebrew-Israelites and their 
fathers. 

It has been claimed that the Hebrews never were polytheists.% 
In the issue of this journal for May, 1899, I undertook to show that 
this was a mistake. Recently, however, this claim has been re- 
peated on the ground that the worship by Israel’s fathers of the 
gods of Babylon and Egypt shows merely that they abandoned 

6 Zimmern, op. cit., 7; Driver, op. cit., xv; Ryle, Early Chap. Gen., 13. 

17 Historical Exodus, 22, 23, 44. 

8 Watson, Christianity and Idealism. 
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themselves to the worship of the foreign gods in whose country 
they sojourned, and not that they themselves had possessed their 
own special deities. The tendency to a persistent idolatry among 
the Israelites is freely acknowledged, but this, it is claimed, “cannot 
be counted as among the relics of a once prevalent Israelitish 
polytheism.’’® Thus MacLean, relying upon Kautzsch, does not 
hesitate to say that there is ‘‘no trace of Hebrew polytheism.’ 
To us, however, it seems that there is not only a very clear trace 
of an original and continuous Hebrew polytheism, but that the 
very plain evidence of this is lost sight of by those scholars who 
deny it because of their failure to take into consideration the origin 
and development of that part of the Hebrew people who only later 
became known as the nation of Israel. Jacob went down into 
Egypt with a family of seventy souls, which returned to Canaan 
four hundred years later as a nation with some six hundred thou- 
sand men capable of bearing arms, besides women, children, their 
own old people, and many followers, about two million persons.”* 
As Jacob’s descendants increased in Egypt they adopted the 
religion of the country, and the question has now to be asked, 
Was such an adoption contrary to their own idea of deity? But 
this necessitates the prior question, What was their religion when, 
as a family, a mere handful of people, they had gone down into 
Egypt? Hommel would have us see in Abraham a monotheist,” 
who, however, was nothing more than a henotheist, since the god 
of Melchizedek, to whom he willingly paid tithes, was a mere 
Canaanite deity.3 Jacob also was a henotheist, as can be seen 
from the covenant made between himself and Laban, where the 
deities of Abraham and Nahor are two different gods.*4 This is 
further proved by Jacob demanding that his household should 
put away the images and amulets of the gods which they, as former 
members of Laban’s household, had been accustomed to worship. 


9 Kautzsch, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. “‘ Religion of Israel.” 

20 Tbid., s.v. ‘‘God.” 

* Budde, Religion of Israel, 4; Macgregor, Exodus, 1, 192; Exod. 12:37, 38. 
22 Op. cit., 304. 

23 Driver, op. cit., 165; Toffteen, op. cit., 24. 

4 Driver, op. cit., 259; Bennett, op. cit., 308; Gen. 31:53 RV. 
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These Jacob simply buried beneath the sacred terebinth at Shechem, 
thus showing his respect for them, although they formed no part of 
the worship of his own special deity (Gen. 35:2-4). But Jacob’s 
action does not show that his household had put the conception of 
their own gods out of their hearts, for their later adoption of the 
gods of Egypt shows that they had remained inherently true 
polytheists. Nor must we neglect to note that the number of 
persons mentioned as comprising Jacob’s family which went down 
to Egypt could not have included all that came out with him from 
Padan-Aram. When we recall Abraham’s three hundred servants 
born in his house, and then think of the enormous number of cattle 
Jacob must have owned (Gen. 32:13-20), we can readily understand 
that he too must have had a great number of servants. All this is 
confirmed by the statement of Joseph to Pharaoh’s butler and 
baker, that he had been stolen out of the land of the Hebrews. 
Such a description of Canaan at that time shows that it must have 
been full of these people, most of whom were descendants of Abra- 
ham’s, Isaac’s, and Jacob’s servants brought from Padan-Aram. 
These could never have been more than nominal worshipers of 
El Shaddai, the more or less personal deity of their respective 
masters (Gen. 6:3), so that it was only natural that they should 
have first included him among their own gods of Padan-Aram, and 
then have lost both in a later acceptance of the gods of their new 
Canaanite home. It was, as Joshua indicates, thus in Egypt with 
Jacob’s own immediate descendants, and all owing to an inherent 
tendency to polytheism derived from their original fathers, who 
had themselves been polytheists (Josh. 24:2, 14, 15). Professor 
Kautzsch, however, would have us believe that the fathers of the 
Hebrew-Israelite-Egyptians whom Joshua was addressing had 
not ‘‘from the first . . . . their own specifically Israelitish gods, 
but that they abandoned themselves to the worship of the foreign 
gods in whose country and sphere they sojourned.” But the 
fathers of the Babylonian Hebrews, southern Arabians, were pro- 
nounced polytheists who, in conquering the Sumerian-Babylonians, 
adopted their polytheism because they themselves were polytheists. 
Their descendants, that is, so many of them as finally went down 
into Egypt and there became Hebrew-Israelite-Egyptians, followed 
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in their footsteps by adopting the gods of Egypt. Finally, when 
these stood on the borders of Canaan ready to commence its con- 
quest, notwithstanding their newly-adopted faith in Yahweh, they 
were ready at once to recognize in the gods of the Canaanite nation 
real gods,?*> whom they at once confused with Yahweh, putting him 
on a level with them.”* When Jacob went down into Egypt there 
was, as I have already intimated, no Israelite nation; it was yet 
to be born. From its fathers, the sons of Jacob, it had evidently 
inherited little knowledge of, or loyalty to El Shaddai, the personal 
god of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Indeed, with the exception 
possibly of Joseph, the sons of Jacob may be viewed as just as 
much attached to the gods their mothers had brought with them 
from Padan-Aram as to their father’s god, El Shaddai. Before 
they went down to Egypt we see Judah having commerce with a 
supposed kedeshah, or sacred prostitute of a heathen shrine (Gen. 
35:21). If, then, the Canaanite-Israelite held his monotheism 
loosely, and was ready to worship at Canaanite shrines,”’ so also 
must the sons of Jacob have held the henotheism of their father 
loosely, and have been equally ready to worship at the shrines of 
the Egyptians. Thus it was that before long their descendants 
in Egypt, possessing already the strange gods of their fathers, 
grew up to recognize the gods of the Egyptians as equally their 
gods. With them there was no ‘‘adoption” of these latter gods. 
Being already more or less polytheists, the gods of the country 
in which they were born were naturally the gods whom they 
included as such among the traditional gods of their fathers. 
Thus it is that Professor Sayce explains the calf-worship of the 
Israelites, when Moses seemed to have deserted them, as “‘ their own 
faith in the days before the Exodus.”* Some modern scholars reject 
the once generally accepted opinion that the Israelites borrowed 
the calf-worship from the Egyptians, attributing it rather to ‘‘the 
primitive conception of the Semitic stock to which the Hebrews 
belonged, the bull being a symbol of deity throughout the Semitic 

Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. ‘Idolatry.’ 

+6 Bennett, Theology cf the Old Testament, 10, 11. 

27 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. “Israel.” 

38 Early History of the Hebrews, 201. 
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with the latter, since the Israelites, while from an original Semitic 
stock, had grown up in a country in which Egyptian and not 
Semitic ideas prevailed. Indeed, it is doubtful whether they knew 
ii anything at all about Semitic faith and ritual. Nor is there any- 
thing in the argument that the Israelites just freed from Egyptian 


H 
world.’ Others, however, still accept the old view.*° We agree 


bondage would not have adopted an Egyptian deity to worship. 
They had asked for gods, new gods like Yahweh, to whom they 


had only recently been introduced by Moses. In Aaron making 
them a calf they did not necessarily see in it an Egyptian god, but 
a deity whose mere image and style of worship they were familiar 
| with, and that was all. As for the inference sought to be drawn 


| from the words of Aaron that the Israelites thought they were 
i worshiping Yahweh, this is doubtful. They wanted gods, and they 
had no particular choice, as the form of their request shows (Exod. 
32:1-6). If Aaron chose to represent that the god he had made 
for them was Yahweh, they did not care so long as they could 
i worship with their accustomed heathen rites. Thus in spirit 
I and action they were still out-and-out idolatrous polytheists. 
i This Yahweh himself is represented as indicating, and this was the 
| cause of Moses demanding a reconsecration to Yahweh with the 
terrible slaughter of the apostates. It is now freely conceded 
that while through the judges and the monarchy Yahweh alone 
| was Israel’s God, “it was generally held that the gods of other 

nations—Chemosh, Milcom, and so on—had a real existence and 
: authority in their respective lands.’’** But this, unfortunately, was 
i not all. In the time of the Judges the Israelites frequently forsook 
| 
| 


Yahweh for the Baals, the gods of the people among whom they 

dwelt; Solomon reared altars for Ashtoreth, Chemosh, Milcom, 
1 and others in Jerusalem itself for his heathen wives, and here he 
! himself bowed to them; while on the very edge of the exile men, 
it - women, and children took their customary part in the worship of 
the queen of heaven (Judg. 2:11; I Kings 11:1-7; Jer. 7:18). 

29 See Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible; Standard Bible Dictionary; Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary; McNeile, Exodus. 
» Illustrated Bible Dictionary; Tofiteen, op. cit. 175. 
McNeile, Exodus, 110. 
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In our next and concluding paper of this series we shall refer 
again to this polytheism of the Hebrews. Here we feel that we 
have said enough to show that the polytheism exhibited in Gen. 
1:26 was but the reflection of that believed in by the Hebrew 
people as a whole at the time it was written. 


Note.—In my claim that the Hebrews had originally been and continued 
to remain polytheists, I am perfectly aware of the fact that there is no definite 
trace of any special gods existing among the Hebrew-Israelites that had 
belonged to their Babylonian and Aramaic forefathers as peculiarly their own 
original deities. In this sense, of course, it is true that “there is no trace of a 
Hebrew polytheism.”’ But this is an entirely different matter from the denial 
that there is any trace “of a once-prevailing Israelitish polytheism.” The 
Arabian forefathers of the Israelites, when they conquered Babylon, because 
they were polytheists, themselves adopted the polytheism of their new home. 
The Aramaic-Hebrews did the same thing, and so did the Egyptian-Hebrews, 
and finally the Canaanite-Hebrews. These facts show plainly that the Hebrews 
from the first had been polytheists whose original gods they at each migration 
exchanged for those of the country in which they took up their abode. All 
this seems to us to present a very clear trace of ‘‘a once prevailing and still 
continuing Israelitish polytheism.” A. E. W. 


STUDIES IN THE PSALTER’ 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 


VI. The date of the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus as dis- 
tinguished from the Greek translation and Prologue may safely 
be placed in the first decades of the third century (190-180 B.c.).? 
In our study of the Prologue we have seen how the history 
of the Psalter is bound up with the history of the Canon. The 
Prologue said nothing directly about the Psalter. Yet, in its 
testimony to the existence of the group of Writings it witnessed 
indirectly to the existence of the Psalter which, it was assumed, 
belonged to the nucleus of the Writings. It now remains to justify 
that assumption. We have therefore first of all to inquire whether 
Ben Sira- recognized a third division of the Hebrew Scriptures as 
clearly as his grandson did and then to ask if the Psalter belonged 
to this division. 

BEN SIRA AND THE CANON 


1. It is generally maintained and with good reason that Ben 
Sira recognized only two divisions of the Scriptures—the Law and 
the Prophets. The evidence for this proposition is found in the 
great hymn, The Praise of Famous Men, chaps. 44-50. In this 
eulogy Ben Sira characterizes in chronological order, beginning 
with Enoch, the various heroes who had made the history of his 
people illustrious.‘ With two exceptions (Job and Nehemiah) 


t Continued from the issue of the Biblical World for December, 1910. 


2 The attempt has been revived of late to push back the date of Ecclesiasticus a 
hundred years, but I cannot think that the grounds for this are strong enough to 
require rebuttal here. 

3Some scholars have argued that because the grandson speaks of his grand- 
father as “‘having studied the Law, the Prophets, and the patristic books,” therefore 
the grandfather must have been acquainted with the tripartite division. But we 
cannot argue from the terminology used by the grandson in referring to the Scripture 
to the way in which the grandfather would have referred to them. 

4After giving the heroes of the Law he describes the Judges (collectively), Samuel, 
Nathan, David, Solomon, Rehoboam, Jeroboam, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah and Isaiah, 
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the men whom he commemorates are all heroes of the Law and the 
Prophets.’ After Nehemiah no one is mentioned until the high 
priest Simon, the author’s own contemporary. The omission of 
such popular idols as Ezra,® Daniel, Mordecai, and Esther, the 
great characters of the Writings, at once strikes the attention and 
calls for explanation. The only adequate explanation which has 
been forthcoming is the hypothesis that the third group had not 
as yet been completed. This hypothesis is confirmed by the 
established fact that at least Daniel and Esther were not yet 
written. 

But we may go a step farther and ask whether there was any 
third group of Writings at all in Ben Sira’s day, definitely recog- 
nized as belonging to the Scriptures. There were books in exist- 
ence (e.g., Job) which afterward stood in the third division; but 
did these form a group by themselves, sharply distinguished from 
the two former groups? Probably not. It would seem that 
in Ben Sira’s day books which were subsequently classed together 
in the third group, were still more or less entangled with the second 
group. The evidence for this is found in Ben Sira’s peculiar allu- 
sion to Job in his praise of Ezekiel: . 

Ezekiel saw a vision 

And revealed the creatures in the chariot. 
And also he mentioned Job as a prophet 
Who fulfilled all the ways of righteousness. 
And also the Twelve prophets— 

May their bones flourish in their place.7 


Here Job is not only inserted among the prophets, between Eze- 
kiel and the Twelve, but is actually called a prophet. But at this 
point an exegetical difficulty arises. The praise of Job is sub- 
sumed under the praise of Ezekiel. It has been supposed that 
this was due to the fact that Ezekiel mentioned Job (14:20 ff.). 
Josiah, Destruction of Jerusalem and Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, The Twelve (collec- 
tively), Zerubbabel, Joshua, Nehemiah, Simon the Son of Onias! 


5 The allusions to Zerubbabel and Joshua are best explained out of Haggai and 
Zechariah, rather than out of Ezra. . 


6 Compare the silence as to Ezra at II Macc. 2:13 noted above. 


7B. S. 49:9. The Hebrew manuscript is mutilated at this point. I give the 
text with one exception as restored by Smend. 
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But why should such an incidental allusion to Job in Ezekiel be 
a reason for praising Ezekiel? At first sight Ben Sira’s reference 
to Job in this connection seems pointless.’ Is there not some- 
thing more here than lies on the surface? Ben Sira evidently 
has a high regard for Job. He alludes to the book frequently. 
In the present passage he classes him with the prophets. This 
was contrary to the opinion that subsequently prevailed in the 
Palestinian tradition and which may well have been entertained 
by many of Ben Sira’s contemporaries. If we may suppose that 
there was a dispute in progress as to the right of Job to be incor- 
porated with the Prophets, we can at once understand the pecul- 
iarity of Ben Sira’s allusion. He is citing the authority of Eze- 
kiel in support of his own views. If this is the correct inference 
from the above passage we find ourselves right in the midst of the 
process of canon-building. There was a collection of Prophets 
as distinct from the Law, but its limits were not yet authoritatively 
determined. The exact classification of all the books which laid 
claims to being regarded as Scripture was still incomplete.2 What 
is demonstrably true in the case of Job is inferentially true in the 
case of other books of the third group known to be in existence at 
that time (e.g., Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Nehemiah’s Memorabilia). 
Only we are not to draw the wrong conclusion from this fact. We 
are not to infer that when these books were finally distinguished 
more sharply from the Prophets, it meant that they were less 
appreciated than before. Rather, their temporary association 
with the Prophets meant that the Canon of the Prophets itself 
was still inchoate.*° A hard and fast dogmatic theory concerning 
them had not as yet been fixed. Hence the occasional confusion 

8 Accordingly Smend followed by Ryssel would emend to “T [i.e., Ben Sira] will 
make mention.” But this is against all the textual authorities which read the verb 
as a third person with Ezekiel as subject. 

9It has been sometimes argued that the way in which the Twelve are referred to 
collectively and placed after the other prophets in the position which they occupy in 
our present Hebrew Bibles implies that the collection of Prophets was as definitely 
grouped and ordered as it is at present. This overlooks the fact that in very early 


times the books were written on different rolls. Hence it is not likely that a definite 
order of the prophetic books was recognized at this time. 


%© Contrast the subsequent period when Daniel the prophet could not be included 
in the prophetic collection because it was closed to further additions. 
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of Prophets and Writings did not mean a higher conception of the 
canonicity of the Writings in these earlier times, but a less accurately 
formulated theory of the canonicity of the Prophets. In other words, 
in Ben Sira’s day we are in a more primitive stage of canon-build- 
ing than in the time of his grandson. What was true of the third 
group in the time of the grandson was true of the second group 
in the time of the grandfather. Its periphery was more or less 


_ wavering and inconstant. 


2. This uncertain line of demarkation between the last two 
collections of the Scriptures corresponds with the fact that the 
very conception of a canon was not as yet-clearly formulated by 
Ben Sira. For example, after likening the Law in its fructifying 
power to the Pishon, the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Jordan, and 
the Gihon, he continues (B. S. 24:30 ff.): 

And I—I was as an irrigating ditch, 

And as a conduit which flows into a garden. 

I said, I will water my garden, 

And give my garden-beds drink; 

And behold my ditch became a stream, 

And my stream became a sea. 

Once again will I let instruction shine out as the dawn, 
And beam afar off. 

Once again will I pour out doctrine as prophecy, 
And leave it to everlasting generations. 
Behold! I have not labored for myself alone, 
But for all those that seek wisdom. 


There were Holy Writings (Scriptures) in existence, pre-eminently 
the Law, which were authoritative and upon which Ben Sira relied. 
His subordination to them is clear. Compared with them his 
writings are but as a conduit compared with ariver.“ But the dis- 
tinction of his own writings from the Scriptures, at least from the 
Prophets, is not so clear. He also can pour forth instruction as 
prophecy and his instruction will be of lasting benefit to his people.” 


%t He compares himself also to a late comer and a gleaner (36: 16a; 30:25). 


% He does not labor for himself alone but for all who love discipline (30: 26). He 
feels justified in demanding the attention of the leaders-of the congregation (30:27), 
and toward the close of his work pronounces a blessing upon those who meditated 
upon the words of wisdom which he had uttered in prophetic insight (50:27, 28; the 
text is somewhat doubtful but I give the probable meaning of the passage; cf. Smend 
ad loc.). 
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All this is incompatible with a developed theory of the Canon, 
such as we find in Josephus (Contra A pionem I, 8)." 

If we have correctly construed the position of Ben Sira in the 
history of the Canon, we can at once understand how a nucleus 
for a third group of writings came into existence. When a theory 
of a distinctively prophetic collection was more precisely devel- 
oped and the boundary line of the collection came to be more 
tightly drawn, certain books, like Job, found themselves on the 
outside of the collection, more probably for topical than for dog- 


matic reasons. These books would form the nucleus of the third 


group. If the implications of B.S. 49:9 have been correctly educed, 
this nucleus was forming in Ben Sira’s day. Does the Psalter 
belong to this germinating nucleus ? 


BEN SIRA AND THE PSALTER 


1. There can be no doubt that a collection of psalms was known 
to Ben Sira. In the general introduction to the hymn already 
alluded to the author proposes to sing the praises of the kings of 
Israel, the Prophets, the Wise Men, and also of 

Those who search out psalms [mizmor] according to rule 
Composers of proverbs in books. 
2. But further, Ben Sira knew of a Davidic collection of psalms. 
David is praised as one who 

In all his works gave thanks 

To God most high in words of glory; 

With all his heart he loved his Maker, 

And all his days he praised him in a constant sacrifice; 

Stringed instruments of song [music] he established before the 
altar, 

And the sound of psalms [i.e. the psalms as sung] he adapted to 
the harps.*5 


The fact that the Psalms went under the name of David war- 


rants us in drawing the inference that Ben Sira would regard them 


3 Ben Sira occupies about the same position with reference to the Old Testament 
Canon that Clement of Rome or Barnabas does to the New Testament Canon. 

Cf. 44:5. The somewhat obscure phrase in vs. 5a seems to refer to the metri- 
cal composition of the psalms. 

Cf. 47:8, 9. The exact meaning of the text is again somewhat doubtful, but 
the composition of psalms is almost certainly implied. 
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as sacred. A collection of Davidic psalms would be at least on a 
level with Job in its scriptural authority, and would undoubtedly 
belong among those books which were more or less confused with 
the group of Prophets and finally formed the nucleus of the group 
of Writings. This conclusion is amply borne out when we come to 
examine Ben Sira’s use of the Psalms. Such an examination will 
also aid us to determine the extent of the collection in use in Ben 
Sira’s day. 

3. The problem of the use of the Psalter by Ben Sira has been 
thrown into an entirely new light by the recent discoveries of the 
Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus. Up till 1896 the only known 
ancestors* of all existing texts were the Greek translation of the 
grandson and a Syriac translation. But since 1896 an increasing 
number of Hebrew fragments have been discovered, till now about 
two-thirds of the work exists in the original language. In the ver- 
sions the relationship between Ecclesiasticus and the Psalter was 
obscured, but with the discovery of the Hebrew fragments an 
intimate connection between the two works is seen to exist. All 
discussions of the date of the Psalter carried on before 1896 must 
be revised in the light of the new evidence. Unfortunately the 
new light is not always sufficiently clear to enable us to see objects 
in their exact forms and relationships. Only general outlines 
are discernible. Great caution must therefore be exercised lest 
in the blur of the new dawn we become confused in our investi- 
gations. The difficulty lies in Ben Sira’s peculiar method of 
scriptural quotation. Only once does he formally cite the Scrip- 
tures." He seldom even quotes them. His relationship to them 
consists almost exclusively in the use of a common body of phrases, 
and even these are not always used in the same way. His rela- 
tionship to the Old Testament is thus largely one of allusion, 
frequently of the most subtle kind. It is for this reason that it 
has so often been obscured in translation and has been fully recog- 
nized only after the discovery of the original Hebrew. 

What is true of Ben Sira’s use of the Scriptures generally is 
equally true of his use of the Psalter. This fact greatly compli- 
cates our problem. Observe just what the question before us is: 

6 48:10, where Mal. 4:5 ff. (3: 23 ff.) is cited with the formula “as it is written.” 
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Was our Psalter, which we have seen to be extant in all probabil- 
ity by 117 B.c., also extant in the same form by 190-180 B.c.? 
In recent years it has been the fashion to bring down the final 
redaction of the Psalter to a much later period in order to allow 
opportunity for the incorporation of a large number of psalms 
supposed to be Maccabean. The relationship of Ben Sira to these 
or to allied psalms becomes very important. But where the 
relationship is of the allusive kind described above, the question 
of priority becomes very difficult to determine. It will greatly 
help us to pass an intelligent judgment upon this relationship if 
we first examine some typical instances of his relationship to the 
Law where the question of priority is determined upon independent 
grounds. 

a) In the first place Ben Sira uses many phrases just as we do, 
which are current in the Law or in other parts of Scripture, e.g., 
**A land flowing with milk and honey,” “to find favor in the eyes,” 
‘“‘a respecter of persons,” “‘men of worth,” ‘‘dust and ashes,” 
etc. 

b) Of more importance are such phrases as ‘‘the sword that 
executeth vengeance” (B. S. 39:30; cf. Lev. 26:25) or “‘fiery 
heat and drought” (B. S. 40:9; cf. Deut. 28:22) which occur but 
once in the Bible. 

c) Still more characteristic are the cases where Ben Sira has 
adapted the biblical phraseology to his own purposes, but where 
there can be no reasonable doubt that he had the original biblical 
contexts in mind: 


1. Gen. 3:20: And the man called his wife Eve, for she was the mother of 
all living. 
B.S. 40:29: From the day that he went forth from the womb of his mother 
until the day he returned to the mother of all living. 


Ben Sira applies the phrase ‘‘mother of all living,”’ which is found 
only at Gen. 3:20, to Mother Earth! 


2. Exod. 24:10: And they saw the God of Israel and beneath his feet was as 
it were a paved work of sapphire stone and as the heaven 
itself [lit. the substance of the heaven] for clearness. 

B.S. 43:1: The beauty of the height is the clear firmament 
And the substance of the heavens a glorious sight. 
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The phrase ‘“‘heaven itself” is again unique at Exod. 24:10, and 

observe the reference to ‘‘clear’’ in both passages: 

3. Deut. 28:2: And all these blessings shall come upon thee and overtake 
thee. 


B.S. 3:8: In word and deed honor thy father 
That all blessings may overtake thee. 


Ben Sira gives to the general promise in Deuteronomy a special 

application, but there is no room to doubt his dependence upon 

Deuteronomy as only here is the verb ‘‘overtake”’ used of blessings. 
Sometimes Ben Sira’s allusions are very slight and elusive. 

For example: 

4. B.S. 46:6: And then because he [Joshua] wholly followed the Lord 


And in the days of Moses showed piety, 
He and Caleb the son of Jephunneh— 


The phrase ‘‘wholly followed” is a peculiar phrase in the Hebrew 
and with but one exception (I Kings 11:6) it is used only of Caleb 
in the Bible.” Ben Sira uses it of Joshua, but he associates Caleb 
with Joshua which shows that he had the biblical use of the phrase 
in mind. Such an allusion would be completely lost on one who 
was not thoroughly acquainted with the Scriptures and only one 
who was himself steeped in them would be capable of making such 
a subtle allusion. The noticeable thing about all these allusions 
is that in not one of them is the thought or phrasing left untouched. 
Some new twist or turn is always given to it.% 

If, now, we turn to the Psalter, we shall find that the relation- 
ship of Ben Sira to it is precisely like his relationship to the Law. 

a) There are those cases where isolated expressions which occur 
in the Psalter are also found in Ecclesiasticus. Thus “‘crown of 


17 Num. 14:24, 32 ff.; Deut. 1:36; Josh. 14:8, 9, 14. 
8 An interesting analogy to Ben Sira’s use of Scripture is found in Kipling. Take, 
for example, the following introductory stanza from ‘‘The Song of the English”: 
Fair is our lot—Oh, goodly is our heritage (cf. Ps. 166). 
(Humble ye my people and be fearful in your mirth) (cf. Ps. 2:11), 
For the Lord our God Most High. 
He hath made the deep as dry (cf. Isa. 44:27). 
He hath smote for us a pathway to the ends of all the earth (cf. Isa. 
11:15; Ps. 59:13). 
There is scarcely a phrase in this stanza that is not taken from the Old Testament. 
Line 2, especially, is exactly in the manner of Ben Sira. 
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gold” (B. S. 45:12), though natural enough in English, has a com- 
bination of Hebrew words found again only in Ps. 21:3. The 
phrase “‘lips of grace” (B. S. 6:5), which are said to ‘‘receive 
greetings” (lit. peace) reminds of Ps. 45:2. Only here and at 
Prov. 22:11 are ‘‘grace” and “‘lips’” conjoined. The phrase 
‘‘such as turn aside to lies’’ (B.S. 51: 2c), which involves a difficult 
Hebrew construction, is found again only at Ps. 40:4. ‘‘ Arrows 
of a deceitful tongue” (B. S. 51:6) is strongly reminiscent of Ps. 
52:4 and Ps. 120:3, 4). 

b) When the peculiar word or idiom occurs in what is also a 
thought parallel, the connection is much closer: 


1. Ps. 15:3 (Book I): He that hath no slander on his tongue. 
B.S. 4:28 (5:14): Do not slander with thy tongue. 


The word for ‘‘slander”’ used here is found again only at II Sam. 
19:28 and then in a different form: 


2. Ps. 34:9 (Book I): There is no want to them that fear him. 
B.S. 40:26: There is no want in the fear of Jehovah. 


The word for ‘“‘want”’ used here is not found again in the Old 
Testament. 

c) At times Ben Sira differs from the Psalms in a way to 
suggest intentional adaptation and hence dependence upon the 
Psalter: 


3. Ps. 25:6 (Book I): Remember thy tender mercies, O Jehovah, 


And thy loving kindnesses for they have been from of old. 
B.S. 51:8: And I remembered the tender mercies of Jehovah 
And his loving-kindnesses which have been from of old. 


Here the appeal to Jehovah in the Psalm would seem to have been 


changed to a statement of experience by Ben Sira. It is as if he 
wished to testify that the prayer of Jehovah had been answered. 
Observe also the identity of the parallelism: 
4. Ps. 89:26 (Book III, appendix): He shall cry unto me, Thou art my Father 
. My God, and the Rock of my Salvation. 
B. S. 51:10: And I cried, O Lord, Thou art my Father 
, My God and the hero of my salvation. 


What is put into the mouth of the future Davidic king in the 
psalm is adopted by Ben Sira to describe his own experience. In 
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the present case the dependence of Ben Sira upon the psalm is so 
clear that the corrupted Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus can be 
safely emended from the psalm:? 


5. Ps. 89:29: His seed also will I make to endure for ever 
And his throne as the days of heaven. 
B.S. 45:15: And it became for him as an everlasting covenant 
And for his seed as the days of heaven. 


What the psalm applies to the Davidic king is this time applied 
by Ben Sira to Aaron, probably a reflection of the changed politi- 
cal situation in Ben Sira’s day.?° Observe also the collocation of 
““seed”’ and ‘‘days of heaven”’ in both. 
d) In other cases the relationship would seem to be simply 
imitative: 
6. Ps. 107:23, 24 (Book V): They that go down to the sea in ships 
Ps. 104: 25, 26 (Book IV): That do business in great waters 
These see the works of Jehovah 
And his wonders in the great deep. 
Yonder is the sea great and wide 
Wherein are things creeping innumerable 
Both small and great beasts, 
There go the ships 
Leviathan whom thou hast formed to play therein. 
B. S. 43:24, 25: They that go down to the sea tell of its extent 
At the hearing of our ear we are astonished 
There are wonderful things, astonishing things of his works, 
Creatures of all sorts and the monstrous ones of the fish. 


Note especially the gesticulatory ‘‘there’”’ in both passages: 
7. Ps. 147:19 (Book V): He giveth snow like wool 
He scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes. 
B. S. 43:19: As flocks of birds he shakes out his snow 
; And also the hoar-frost he pours out as salt. 


The relationship between Ben Sira and Ps: 147 is further strength- 
ened by the following similarity in parallelism: 


8. Ps. 147:19: He showeth his word unto Jacob 
His statutes and ordinances unto Israel. 


19 The emendation is supported by the Greek. 


20 Ben Sira is fond of such adaptations. Cf. 45:12 with Ps. 21:3 and 44:21 
with Ps. 72:8. 
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B.S. 45:5: That he might tell in Jacob his statutes 
And his testimonies and ordinances to Israel. 
9. Ps. 131:1 (Book V, Pilgrim Songs): Neither do I walk in great matters 
Or in things too wonderful for me. 
B.S. 3:21: What is too wonderful for thee do not seek out 
And what is beyond thy strength do not search out. 


The context suggests that Ben Sira is elaborating the lesson of 


Ps. 
10. Ps. 106:23 (Book IV): [Moses] stood in the breach before him. 
B.S. 4§:23¢: [Phinehas] was zealous for the almighty God 


And stood in the breach before him. 


The phrase ‘‘stood in the breach” occurs again only in Ezek. 13:5 
and 22:30, but Ben Sira seems to give an accommodation of the 
psalm-passage as in the preceding context, B. S. 45:18 (And they 
were jealous of him [Aaron] in the wilderness), is a reminiscence 
of Ps. 106:16. Similarly, acknowledged dependence of Ben Sira 
upon certain psalms helps us to trace out subtle allusions to the 
same psalm which might otherwise escape us. E. g., 

11. Ps. 89:19: I have exalted one [David] chosen out of the people. 

B.S. 47:2: As the fat was exalted [i.e., separated] from the offering 
So David from Israel. 


In view of the established dependence of Ben Sira upon Ps. 89 
(cf. 4 and 5) this example becomes of especial importance, as it 
illustrates the very recondite character of the relationship which 
exists at times between Ben Sira and the psalms (cf. what was 
said above on the phrase ‘‘wholly followed’’). 

d) The following instances are types of very many cases of 
connection where the priority is less easy to determine, if they are 
each examined separately: 


12. Ps. 71:16 (Book 11, non-Davidic): Oh God thou hast taught me from my 


youth. . 
B.S. 51:15: From my youth I have been taught 
wisdom. 
13. Ps. 49:10 (Book II): And they shall leave their wealth to others. 
B. S. 14:15: Wilt thou not leave to another thy wealth ? 
14. Ps. 22:5 (Book 1): They trusted in Thee [God] and were not put to shame. 
B.S. 15:4: In it [the Law] he trustsand is not put to shame. 


[To be continued] 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Tue eighth general convention of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion will be held in Providence, R.I., February 14-16, 1911. The general 
theme of the convention is ‘Religious Education and the American 
Home.” As usual, a very ample program has been provided. There 
will be nearly thirty meetings and about ninety speakers, many of them 
of national or international reputation. Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are “The Situation in Respect to the American Home”; “The 
Obligation of Home and Church to the Children”; “The Home and the 
Modern City”; “Religious Education and Temporary Social and Indus- 
trial Conditions”; ‘‘The Church Training for Home Life”; “The 
Church and the Rural Home”; ‘The Sunday School and the Home”’; 
“Character Development through Public Schools”; “The Moral Aim 
of the Public School.”’ Among the speakers will be Rev. William Law- 
rence, Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts; Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor 
of the Outlook; Rev. James de Wolf Perry, Episcopal bishop of Rhode 
Island; Rabbi David Philipson, of Cincinnati; Miss Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago; Dr. Frank K. Sanders, president of Washburn 
College; Dr. Shailer Mathews, dean of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago; Professor C. W. Votaw, of the University of 
Chicago; President Abram W. Harris, president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Further information may be obtained from the office of the 
Religious Education Association, 193 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has just been made of the death of Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam at Brighton, England, at the age of eighty-four. Mr. 
Rassam was a native Syrian who was closely associated with A. H. 
Layard in his early explorations at Nineveh. In 1853 and 1877 Rassam 
was sent out at the head of expeditions by the British Museum, in the 
conduct of which he continued until 1882. Among his many discoveries 
were the famous bronze gates of Balawat, the first copies of the Baby- 
lonian Creation and Deluge Tablets, Ashurbanipal’s palace at Kouy- 
unjik, and the temple of Nabu at Nimrod. His published works were 
popular in character rather that scientific, the best known being Asshur 
and the Land of Nimrod (1897). For many years he has been living in 
retirement. With his death the last of the pioneers of exploration and 
discovery in Assyria and Babylonia has passed away. His lifetime 
embraces practically the whole history of the science of Assyriology 
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A NEW COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW’: 


A study of this book has left upon the reviewer a strong impression 
that what the author in his Preface mentions as one of the aims of the 
volume, viz., “‘to supply, if possible, some of the elements which he 
fi.e., W. C. Allen, author of the commentary on Matthew in the 
International Series] has passed by, or has treated very briefly,” is 
the greataim. Those neglected elements are “theological and religious.” 

The present review will concern mainly certain fundamental matters 
that are treated in the Introduction (pp. i-xlvi). By “fundamental” 
matters is meant such as fundamentally affect the quality and value of 
the commentary as a whole. Therefore we are not passing a partial 
judgment on the book when we confine our attention chiefly to the 
Introduction. The principles enunciated here are consistently applied 
throughout the volume. But it is also true that in some particulars 
the commentary is more satisfactory than the Introduction. This is 
the case especially where the subject-matter is ethical. In the main, 
however, the Introduction is a fair gauge of the merit of the work, and a 
survey of this will most easily and thoroughly acquaint us with the 
commentary. 

First, the author. Dr. Plummer says he was “an early Jewish 
Christian, not sufficiently important to give his name to a Gospel, and 
in no way desiring to do so.” Yet if the Gospel of Matthew is “the 
most important book of Christianity—the most important book that has 
ever been written”—a judgment that Dr. Plummer quotes from Renan, 
then, inasmuch as the unknown author is responsible for the addition 
of a very considerable part of the book, including the story of the super- 
natural conception, the charge to Peter, and the Great Commission, 
it appears hardly right to belittle his importance. The most valuable 
part of Matthew is indeed the Logia, but the influence of other parts, 
especially on the organization of the church, has been immeasurable. 

Second, the sources. Dr. Plummer sees in Mark and the Logia the 


t An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. By Rev. 
Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D., formerly Master of University College, Durham, and 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1909. Pp. xlvit+451. $3.00. 
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two main sources, to which at least two others are to be added, viz., 
the Old Testament and “traditions current among the first Christians.” 
No attempt is made to ascertain the limits of the Logia, and there is no 
discussion of the use which the evangelist made of that document. In 
like manner, the single tradition of Matthew, its relation to the Logia 
and to the other Synoptics, are not discussed. As the author does not 
say what material he regards as having been derived from “traditions 
current among the first Christians,” we may not improbably hold that 
he assigns the large body of peculiar Matthaean material to this source. 
“Traditions current among the first Christians.’”’ This statement 
assumes what is greatly in need of proof. Take, for example, the narra- 
tive of the supernatural birth of Jesus, which Dr. Plummer thinks may 
possibly go back to a writing by Mary herself. There is no trace of this 
narrative among the “‘first’’ Christians, no trace of it within forty years 
of the death of Jesus. 

The important material found only in Matthew, and any material 
not found in the Logia, cannot in whole or in part be assigned to “tra- 
ditions current among the first Christians” without some proof. 

It is quite obvious that a discussion of the sources of Matthew’s 
Gospel is of the first importance, and Dr. Plummer’s volume seems to be 
fundamentally defective at this point. The recent volume by Dr. 
Sharman on The Teaching of Jesus about the Future shows very con- 
vincingly that the various strata of Matthew cannct be treated as 
equally worthy of acceptance. 

A third section of the Introduction is devoted to the Christology 
of the First Gospel. This is dealt with under the headings ‘Son of 
Man” and ‘Son of God.” The paragraph on the title “Son of Man” 
is thus summed up: “It insisted upon the reality of his humanity and his 
unique position as a member of the human race. It hinted at super- 
natural birth... .. And, when it became connected with the future 
glories of the Second Advent, it revealed what it had previously veiled 
respecting the present office and eternal pre-existence of him in whom 
human nature found its highest and most complete expression.””’ Now 
all this seems open to very serious criticism. To say that this title 
‘insists’ on the reality of the humanity of Jesus implies that, when the 
expression came into use, his humanity was questioned; but this was 
certainly not the case if the term goes back to Jesus, as the author 
supposes. Again, the view that the title affirms the “unique position” 
of Jesus as a member of the human race has against it, first, that this 
emphasis on the definite article, in view of the absence of an article 
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in Aramaic and the uncertainty regarding the exact Aramaic expression, 
is unwarrantable, and second, that it is not in accord with the spirit 
of Jesus to suppose that in this self-designation he asserted his superior- | 
ity to other men. When at last he was rejected by the Jewish people 
and near the hour of his death, he affirmed his messiahship, in response 
to the solemn question of the high priest; but self-assertion was far 
from his spirit. He sought to win men not by claims regarding either 
his nature or his office but by revealing the love of God. 

We must confess that we are not able to discover a “hint” of the 
supernatural birth in this title of Jesus, however it isinterpreted. Sup- 
pose we allow that it is equivalent to “‘son of humanity,” where is the 
suggestion of the method by which he became such a “son”? Had 
Jesus styled himself the “son of woman,” we might sooner speak of a 
“hint” of supernatural birth. 

And finally, we cannot agree with Dr. Plummer that the title, “when 
it became connected with the future glories of the Second Advent, 
revealed what it had previously veiled respecting the present office and 
eternal pre-existence of him in whom human nature found its highest 
and most complete expression.” A man may reveal today what he 
veiled yesterday, but how can a title do this? A title may in time be 
seen to have a deeper significance than it had at first, and perhaps the 
author means nothing more than this. Accordingly he would have us 
regard the title as revealing, at the close of the New Testament era, 
something respecting the “present office and eternal pre-existence”’ of 
Christ. But the probable Aramaic original designated man as a frail 
and transient being, and then, in Enoch, it is given to the Messiah. But 
unless this word “ Messiah”’ contains hints of ‘‘eternal pre-existence’’”— 
and who would affirm such a thing ?—it appears quite unwarrantable 
to say that the title “Son of Man” ever had any “‘revelation” to make 
on this subject. 

The paragraph on the “Son of God” illustrates perfectly the author’s 
critical method and theological position. We cannot do better, there- 
fore, than to look at it somewhat closely. First, as regards critical 
standpoint and method. It is admitted that “apart from the Fourth 
Gospel”’ we could not be certain that our Lord used the words “Son of 
God” of himself, and further that John may give us what he believed 
to be Christ’s meaning rather than the words actually used. The use 
of the title in Matt. 16:16 seems to be set aside in view of Mark’s 
silence, but in Matt. 26:63 we are “on surer ground.” Then we also 
have the title at the baptism of Jesus and at his transfiguration, in the 
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devil’s challenge (4:3), in the cries of demoniacs (8:29), and in the 
centurion’s exclamation (27:54). These are all the data advanced. 
Then follows this conclusion: Allowing “for all critical uncertainties, 
we may regard it as securely established that expressions of this kind 
were used both by our Lord and of him during his life on earth.” The 
phrase “allowing for all critical uncertainties” does not appear to mean 
very much, the authority of John, even though he gives “what he 
believed to be Christ’s meaning rather than the words actually used,” 
being apparently taken as justification of the statement that “‘expres- 
sions of this kind” were used by Jesus; for the author does not find the 
title employed by Jesus in the Synoptics. But surely one ought not to 
say that one is “allowing for all critical uncertainties” when the dis- 
courses of the Fourth Gospel are treated as the very words of Jesus and 
are set by the side of the Synoptic statements. 

Nor are the words “allowing for all critical uncertainties” taken in a 
serious manner when it is declared that “we may regard it as securely 
established that expressions of this sort” (i.e., “Son of God,” or 
equivalents) “were used of Jesus by others, in his lifetime.” This is 
denied by Dalman (Die Worte Jesu, 225, 226), on whom, however, a few 
sentences later, the author leans for support. Again, “it is evident,” 
says Dr. Plummer, “that the editor of this Gospel is fully convinced 
of the appropriateness of this far-reaching expression” (i.e., Son of 
God). If he added to Peter’s confession (16:16) the words “the Son 
of the living God,” it was ‘‘because he felt that the addition was neces- 
sary in order to express the full meaning of what the apostle said.’’ 
Granted that such was the feeling of the unknown editor of this Gospel. 
It does not follow that it would be uncritical for a modern interpreter 
of Peter to confess that he feels differently. We are not aware that the 
unknown editor claimed to have, or that there is any reason why we 
should claim that he had, an infallible gift of interpretation. 

There is yet one point in this paragraph regarding the author’s 
critical method that should be noted. ‘The writer of this Gospel 
shows us very plainly,” he says, ‘““‘what Jesus himself thought of his 
own relation to God and to man.” We look to see where this thought 
of Jesus is “very plainly”’ shown; and among other statements we read 
this: ‘‘ He (Jesus) confers on Peter (16:19) and on all the apostles (18: 19) 
authority to prohibit and to allow in the Church which he is about to 
found..... The Church is his Church (16:18), the elect in it are 
his elect (24:31). . . . . And all this is little more than the beginning. 
On the third day after his death he will rise again, and then he will 
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possess God’s authority in heaven and in earth, and also his power of 
omnipresence” (28:18, 20). Now, however congenial it may be to a 
writer to assume that these passages are critically secure, it does not in 
our day tend to awaken confidence in the abiding worth of his work. 
It gives it a distinctly partisan character. 

It was said above that this paragraph on the “Son of God” illustrates 
the author’s theological position. A word now on this point. What 
is the title “Son of God” thought to signify? The author quotes with 
entire approval Dalman’s words that Jesus “made it indubitably clear 
that he was not only a but the Son of God.”’ But it appears very doubt- 
ful whether he means the same that Dalman does by “Son of God,” 
and therefore whether it is quite pertinent to claim Dalman’s support. 
For Dalman distinguishes sharply between the meaning which Jesus 
himself attached to sonship to God and that which the synoptists 
saw in the title “Son of God.’’ According to the former, it designated 
him as possessor of royal dominion; according to the latter it designated 
him, after the ideas of the Greeks, as born of God. This appears to be 
essentially Dr. Plummer’s understanding of the term. Therefore, even 
according to the German scholar whose statement on the claim of Jesus 
he quotes approvingly, his understanding of the title is mot in line with 
the thought of Jesus but rather with that of the evangelists. 

So much for the paragraph on Christology. It is obvious that from 
the standpoint of critical scholarship it must be entirely rewritten. 

We will not dwell on the author’s discussion of the date of Matthew, 
which is thought to be “‘hardly as late as 75,” nor on the surprisingly 
large space given to the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs both in the 
Introduction and throughout the volume, but will consider very briefly 
his discussion of the miraculous. 

When we come to the first miracle (p. 121) the author indicates his 
position on the Lord’s miracles in general in quotations from Sanday 
and Illingworth, and in these sentences: “‘To those who believe that 
Jesus Christ was what he claimed to be, that is, to those who believe 
in the Incarnation, there is no difficulty about miracles. They are 
the natural works of a supernatural person. If he was not supernatural, 
then difficulty arises. But in that case we tear up the New Testament, 
and the history of the Church becomes inexplicable.” The tone and the 
assertions of this paragraph make one look to see whether one is not 
mistaken regarding the title of the book. We do not seem to be reading 
the exegesis of a Gospel, but rather some doctrinal treatise of a contro- 
versial character. Miracles are “the natural works of a supernatural 
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person,” and there is no need of having difficulty with them if we believe 
in Jesus. Hence if we do have any difficulty with miracles, we are obliged 
to infer that we do not really believe in the Incarnation! They are 
just ‘‘the natural works of a supernatural person.”’ But in that case, 
why were there so few in the life of Jesus ? and why do we not see them 
throughout the world and throughout the ages, for God is everywhere 
and always active ? 

But again, can we be quite so certain that we know what it is ‘“‘nat- 
ural” for a “supernatural person” to do? It seems obvious that we 
cannot know unless some supernatural person tells us. But Jesus 
gave no instruction on this point, nor can we draw a safe inference from 
his own activity. For miracles were surely exceptional in his works; 
his common, and we may say natural, occupation was teaching. And 
further, God has not declared by his prophets, nor does he reveal through 
the ongoing of the universe, that it is “natural” for a ‘“‘supernatural 
person”? to do miracles. The countless processes of life, lower and 
higher, which we ascribe to God, and which appear to be his ordinary, 
if not “natural,” works, are not miracles. What right then have we, 
to whom God has in no wise made any communication to the effect that 
it is “natural for a supernatural person” to work miracles, to assume 
this in a discussion of the works of Jesus ? 

But is then the question of natural and supernatural so vital that any 
possible solution of it would justify one in tearing up the New Testament ? 
When we talk in this manner, do we not exalt metaphysics above experi- 
ence, and put ourselves back among the scholastics ? 

From the author’s introductory paragraph on the miraculous one 
is measurably sure how the exegesis of the various miracles will result. 
The resurrection of certain saints near Jerusalem at the time of the 
crucifixion appears to be the only alleged miraculous event in Matthew 
which Dr. Plummer thinks is legendary (p. 402). 

We need not dwell then on the miraculous works of Jesus, but will 
pass to the author’s treatment of the resurrection (pp. 411-22). The 
evidence for the appearances of our Lord after his death and resurrection 
is “less full than we should have wished, and it is also less harmonious.” 
Yet “the divergences are not sufficient to discredit the testimony as a 
whole, which is in remarkable agreement about the main facts.” In 
concluding his introductory paragraph on the .resurrection the author 
says: ‘‘The Christian Church exists and has existed and grown since the 
year of the crucifixion. So enormous a fact cannot be explained without 
an adequate cause, and it is impossible to find an adequate cause if the 
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resurrection of Christ from the tomb is rejected as fiction.”’ (The italics 
are mine.) By “resurrection” the author means nothing else than a 
physical rising from the grave. Holding this view of the subject the 
author proceeds to an exegesis of the text, and we of course know per- 
fectly in advance what the conclusions will be. But it is obvious that 
there cannot be an impartial examination of the data when a physical 
resurrection of Jesus is held to be absolutely fundamental to a rational 
view of history. This position is a definite repudiation of the first 
principle of historical criticism. But as to the specific declaration that 
“it is impossible to find an adequate cause”’ of the Christian church “if 
the resurrection of Christ from the tomb is rejected as fiction,” is that 
a self-evident proposition? Does Christianity really rest on so slight 
a basis? Is it rational to let an alleged fact in the physical realm eclipse 
the teaching and the life of Jesus, facts of verifiable spiritual importance ? 
Is it rational to make the revelation of God through the living Jesus 
depend in any degree on the fortunes of his once dead body? Todo so 
appears very much like subjecting one’s common-sense to the exigencies 
of a traditional dogma. The question of the resurrection is doubtless 
important, but it is by no means clear that Jesus would cease to have 
power to redeem our lives were we to take agnostic ground in respect 
to the fate of his physical body. And moreover it is sincerely to be 
deplored that religious teachers should wish to force those whom they 
influence to choose between a physical resurrection and no resurrection 
at all. It is not yet plain that we are in that situation. The evidence 
regarding the thought of Jesus and the experience of his disciples, espe- 
cially that of Paul, 4s not recognized as forcing us into this dilemma; and 
surely the belief of multitudes of Christian people who look forward to a 
joyful resurrection but a resurrection which is entirely independent of 


the old physical body is an indication that they who make the very 
existence of Christianity depend on the physical character of the resur- 
rection of Jesus are bound to put a solid foundation under the claim 
that his resurrection was physical. 

But we have already transcended the limit set for this review, and 
will close with the general remark that the characteristic note of Dr. 
Plummer’s book is its attempt to maintain the traditional Christology. 


GrorGE GILBERT 
NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Professor Gilbert having treated mainly of the Introduction, the 
present review will deal chiefly with the element of exegesis. Renan 
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said that the Gospel according to Matthew was ‘“‘the most important 
book of Christendom, the most important book which has ever been 
written.”? Jiilicher says the same thing, “Certainly Matthew has 
become the most important book ever written. .... It has exerted 
its enormous influence upon the Church because it was written by a man 
who bore within himself the spirit of the growing Church Universal, 
and who, free from all party interests, knew how to write a Catholic 
Gospel: that is to say, a Gospel destined and fitted for all manner of 
believers.’ A still more recent writer, Von Soden, agrees with these 
authorities. He says of this Gospel, ‘‘It points onward to the develop- 
ment toward Catholicism; hence it became the chief gospel, the work 
which took the lead in guiding this development, and in so far no book 
ever written is of greater historical importance.’”4 If these men are even 
approximately correct, a masterly modern commentary upon this Gospel 
would be a most valuable contribution to our exegetical literature. In 
what measure does the work of Dr. Plummer meet this demand ? 
Exegetically, it is a superior production. Dr. Plummer is not a 
tyro at this trade. His commentary on Luke in the “International 
Critical Commentary Series” is considered by some to represent the 
high-water mark even in that notable succession. This commentary on 
Matthew is almost as good as the one on Luke. It has the same indica- 
tions of ripe scholarship and wide reading and the same general sanity 
of conclusions. It was probably prepared in less time and has some 
marks of rather hasty or wholesale compilation. For example, when 
we compare pp. 204-9 with the corresponding expositions in Alexander 
Maclaren’s volumes on Matthew we find that frequently Dr. Plummer 
has merely summarized what Maclaren has said on these themes. Yet 
beyond the fact that Maclaren’s expositions are starred in the bibliog- 
raphy of the Preface there is no indication of the fact that this work 


is so largely indebted to the other. However, the matter is measurably 
worked over, and it is an evidence of good judgment to lean heavily 
upon an acknowledged master of homiletical exposition such as Dr. 
Maclaren was. 


The method of exposition is as follows: The text of Matthew is 
divided into sections and without quoting the text itself an exposition 
is given of the section in a continuous discussion. If the sections are 
long a preliminary survey of their contents is given, and each chapter 


2 Les Evangiles, 212. 
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4 History of Early Christian Literature, 199. 
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discussion is followed with a paragraph or paragraphs in finer print with 
notes on textual criticism and parallelisms in the Synoptics and the 
apocryphal ‘writings. Sufficient notice is given throughout of the 
parallels in the other gospels and of Matthew’s changes from his author- 
ity in Mark. The notes and references to other authorities are always 
valuable. But it is to exegesis that the chief strength of the commentary 
is given, and according to its success or failure here it must stand or 
fall. How shall we judge it from this standpoint ? 

It seems to us to be packed full of most excellent exegetical material. 
Sometimes a single paragraph will contain a summary of what might 
have occupied a volume and represents the assured conclusions of years 
or indeed of a lifetime of study. No student need feel disappointed 
on any page, unless it be that the limits of space make the discussions 
‘briefer than would be desirable sometimes. Yet this is so much better 
than being prolix. One is sure to find plenty of good suggestion at 
every point and the evidence of profound learning and mature judgment 
in the summaries presented. Dr. Plummer is well abreast of all modern 
thought in his exegesis, liberal in his outlook, independent in his research, 
and clear and accurate in his statements. 

He is quite orthodox and conservative at all vital points. He 
believes 1n the reality of the Virgin-Birth and of the Resurrection. He 
believes in the personality of the devil and the existence of the angels. 
He believes that it was impossible for Jesus to deceive men about these 
things and also impossible for Jesus to have been ignorant concerning 
the truth in these matters. He believes that if Jesus had had two human 
parents he would have suffered the hereditary contamination of the 
race, but with one human parent he escaped it. ‘The divine element 
would exclude all possibility of taint from the human mother, for it 
is inconceivable that the divine element should receive pollution,” 
p. 7. This seems to us very absurd. If Jesus “did not share in the 
innate proneness toward evil which all other human beings exhibit,” 
then he was not tempted in all points like as we are, and the Incarnation 
fell short of the reality presented in the New Testament. A better 
conception of the facts of the case in the Incarnation is displayed in the 
comments on p. 126 concerning the limitations in the knowledge of 
Jesus. 

It is always a temptation of the exegete to improve upon the text 
by the addition of unwarrantable inferences and subjective fancies and 
unjustifiable subtleties of every sort. This commentary seems to have 
avoided any such fault for the most part, although when we read that 
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Simon and Andrew apparently leave their net in the lake, without 
waiting to draw it in, when they are called to the discipleship by Jesus, 
p- 49, it seems that this is coming perilously close te adding to that which 
is written; and when we find a note suggesting that “it is remarkable 
that legend has not identified the money paid to the soldiers with that 
which was flung back by Judas, for to make the same coins do the unholy 
work on both occasions would have been truly dramatic,” p. 423, we 
admire this finally realized dramatic instinct but see no good reason for 
its tardy suggestion. 

However, these are very minor matters and if we cannot agree with 
the author in all of these we can express our gratitude to him for pro- 
ducing a commentary which on the whole is eminently satisfactory, 
courageously facing all problems, and throwing a flood of illumination 
upon obscure texts and making the chief characters of the narrative stand 
out in lifelike realism and the general meaning and purpose of the book 
level to all understandings. There is a faithful dealing with the facts 
throughout, and the commentary as a whole is one of the best in the 
English language on this book. We commend it most heartily as 
combining modern scholarship with spiritual insight, a real and thorough- 


going interpretation of a most important book. 
D. A. Hayes 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


CHAMBERLIN, GeorGiIA L. The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. 
[Constructive Bible Studies. Secondary Series. Edited by Ernest D. Burton.] 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1910. 

This is the first instalment of a book intended to offer a course of study in the 
prophets of Israel adapted to the needs of students in secondary schools and in the 
corresponding grades of the Sunday School. The second and third parts of the 
volume will follow in short order so that classes which started with the use of this book 
in the Autumn may be kept going through the year without interruption. 

Miss Chamberlin’s method is to print selected portions of the writings generally 
ascribed to a prophet by modern scholarship, selecting such portions as are likely to 
appeal to young people and to afford a fair impression of the prophet’s character and 
work. These selections are accompanied by the necessary introductory matter and 
by brief explanatory notes. Maps and illustrations contribute their part toward 
making this a very attractive book. It is likely to fill a need for a course of this kind 
which has long been felt. 


Coox, A.S. The Authorized Version of the Bible and Its Influence. New York: 
Putnam, 1910. Pp. 80. $1. 


This is a reprint of a chapter from the author’s Cambridge History of English 
Literature. It is an admirable compendium of information regarding the rise of the 
Authorized Version and its influence together with profound appreciation of its subject 
sa and of the literary form stamped upon it by the translators of the King James 

ersion. 


Durr, A. History of Old Testament Criticism. New York: Putnam, 1910. Pp. 
xiii+201. $0.75. 

A brief and attractive presentation of the work of the founders of the modern 
method of Bible-study, with photographs of many of them. It isa handy compendium 
of the main facts. 

ARTICLES 
Haupt, P. Micah’s Capucinade, Journal of Biblical Literature, XXTX, 85-112. 

A strophic and textual reconstruction of Mic. 1:11-15, with numerous textual 
and critical notes. 

PETERS, J. P. Notes on some Ritual Uses of the Psalms, ibid., 113-25. 


Some suggestions, based upon the study of six technical terms in the Psalter, 
to the effect that the psalms were used extensively in connection with the sacrificial 
ritual. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
p’AtmaA, J. Philon d’Alexandrie et le Quatriéme Evangile. Paris: Nourry, 1910. 

Pp. viiit+117. Fr. 1.25. 

It is claimed that Alexandrian thought exerted a larger influence on the Fourth 
Gospel than is usually recognized, yet the Logos doctrine in Philo has been trans- 
formed and heightened by the Fourth Evangelist. 
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Jacguier AND Bourcuany. La résurrection de Jésus-Christus. Les miracles 
évangéliques. Conférences apologétiques données aux facultés — de 
Lyon. Paris: Gabalda & Cie, 1911. Pp. xxi+312. 

A defense not only of the traditional view of Jesus’ resurrection but also of the 
gospel miracle stories in general, and their evidential value as proof of Jesus’ messiah- 
ship, divine sonship, and incomparable holiness. 

DE LE Rot, J. Neujiidische Stimmen iiber Jesum Christum. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 

1910. Pp. 54. M. 0.75. 


A brief statement of the history and present status of the Jewish attitude toward 
Jesus in different European countries and in North America. 


ARTICLES 


Mov ton, W. J. The Relation of the Gospel of Mark to Primitive Christian Tra- 
dition, Harvard Theological Review, III (1910). 
The literature of the subject, mainly for the last decade, is reviewed and the 
present condition of the problem is set forth clearly. The writer thinks the progress 
made in this field in recent years is encouraging. 
Rosrinson, B. W. An Ephesian Imprisonment of Paul, Journal of Biblical Literature, 
XXIX (1910), 181-89. 
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